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Presented in this report are the evaluative data 
gathered during the second year of the project concerning the extent 
to which overall and component objectives were reached. The project 
was designed to advance teacher skill in the diagnostic-prescriptive 
approach to reading instruction, to the eventual benefit of all the 
children in the schools. Each objective (overall and component) is 
summarized concisely on a single page format developed especially for 
this project. The evaluation findings for the overall project 
objectives to be achieved at the end of the second year of the 
program are presented in the section entitled "Overall Project 
Objectives." For each objective a summary sheet is presented, 
followed by a presentation of the findings and the conclusions drawn 
from them. For the overall objectives and the component objectives, 
the summary sheets contain a restatement of the objective, a concise 
summary of the specifics of data gathering and analysis, and a rating 
of the extent to which the objective was met. Data related to each 
objective are also presented in suromative form, and an analysis of 
the data in terms of the objective is presented, (WR) 
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End-of-the-Year Report, 1972-73 
Diagnostic Reading Instruction. Project 

I. Evaluation Report 

Introduction, 

Presented in this report are the evaluative data gathered during the 
second year of the Project concerning the extent to which overall and com- 
ponent objectives were reached. The data were gathered during the year for 
program improvement, but they are reported now in summary form for those 
persons interested in the progress of the program but who are unfamiliar with 
the day-to-day events in the Project. 

Format for Reviewing Objectives. 

Each objective (overall and component) will be summarized concisely on 
a single page format developed especially for this Project, the Project 
Objectives Summary Sheet. The casual reader may wish to read only the 
objectives summary -sheets and proceed directly to the Conclusions and 
Recommendations section of the report, skipping the statistical data pre- 
sented in measurement of the objectives. The technical reader, on the other 
hand, will be apprised of the assessment of the evaluator before reviewing 
the data. In that way, he will be prepared in advance to read critically, 
and his progress through this report will be more rapid. A model of the 
Summary Sheet format is presented as Exhibit 1. 

A. Overall Project Objectives. 

Summarized in this section are the evaluation findings for the overall 
Project objectives to be achieved at the end of the second year of the pro- 
gram. For each objective, a Summary Sheet will be presented, followed by 
a presentation of the findings and the conclusions drawn from them. « 



Exhibit 1: 

Format for the Project Objectives Summary Sheet 
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For the overall objectives and the component objectives, the summary i 
sheets will contain a (1) restatement of the objective, (2) concise 
summary of the specifics of data gathering and analysis, and (3) a rating 
by the evaluator of the extent to whi,ch the objective was met, accord- 
ing to his judgment. Following the summary sheet, the data related to 
each objective will be presented in summative form, and an analysis of 
the data in terms of the objective will be presented. 
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PROJECT OBJECTIVES SUMMARY SHEET 



Component: [F] [PD] [IS] [CI] [Com-] [Com. Inv.] Cd<L 



Statement of Objective: 

I .A.4.a. ((1)) • At least 95 percent of the elementary teachers and 65 percent 
of the secondary teachers will attain a minimum level of proficiency in ad- 
ministering and interpreting results from standardized reading tests and selected 
diagnostic instruments. 

In addition, 95 percent of the elementary teachers and 65 percent of the secon- 
dary teachers will attain a minimum level of proficiency in administering and 
interpreting results from an informal reading inventory. 



Criterion 


Data 


Collection 

a) Place 

b) By Whom 

c) How 

d) When 


Analysis 


A rating of at 


Ratings from Pro- 


a) 


Reading Center 


Descriptive 


least 2 on a 5- 


ject reading 


b) 


Evaluator 


summary 


point scale 


teachers 


c) 


Staff completion of 










Home-Base School 










Program Survey 








d) 


June, 1973 


—II. 



status of .Objective; 



Met 

Fully 



Met Partially 



4 


X 


2 


1 



Not Met 



Not 
Measured 
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Discussion 

The Project was designed to advance teacher skill in the diagnostic-, 
prescriptive approach to reading instruction, to the eventual benefit of ' 
all the children in the schools. The classroom teacher is at the center 

/ 

of the Project plan. The school system has always had excellent, hard- 
working teachers, many of whom have developed ways to give help in reading 
on an individual basis to those students who need it. However, it is 
realized that while training for teaching, most of today's teachers re- 
ceived little in the way of practical means for using a diagnostic approach 
to instruction in reading, and individualizing the reading program for 
students. The Project, therefore,' was developed to make availabe to teachers 
in their classroom practical techniques to provide more individualized in- 
struction, based upon the diagnosed needs of the learners. 

Staff from the Reading Project used two basic modes for delivering 
training programs to classroom teachers: (1) through a home-base school 
training program for each school building in the community and (2) through 
district-wide in-service training workshops. The data presented in measure- 
ment of this objective are the performance ratings assigned by Project read- 
ing teachers to those classroom teachers who participated in the home-base 
school training programs. 

However , in order to provide a fully-rounded measurement of this ob- 
jective, it is necessary to have data of two orders. The first order of 
data relates to whether or not 95 percent of the elementary teachers and 
65 percent of the secondary teachers in the schools were reached for training 
programs. The second order, of course, is whether or not those teachers 
actually reached the minimum level of proficiency specified in the objective. 
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^ In order to provide data of the first order, it was necessary to determine 

the actual number of teachers available to be reached through Project training - 
programs, " a baseline against which to measure. 

Method. . 

To gather the required baseline data for the public schools, the school 

district Directory was used as a reference. For the elementary schools, all 

classroom teachers, grades K-6 were counted. For the secondary schools, the 

teachers of the following "content area subjects" were counted: English, 

social studies, mathematics, and science. The number of teachers available 

in the non-public schools was secured through the two Project staff members. 

^ f 
with programmative responsibilities to the teachers and program in these scjiools. 

The number of teachers identified through this procedure was considered 
to be the pool of classroom teachers available to participate in the Project- 
sponsored training program. It was then possible to determine from an evalu- 
tion standpoint whether or not the appropriate percentages of teachers were, 
in fact, being reached. The number of teachers receiving training in the home- 
base school programs were gathered from Project reading teachers, wlien they 
completed the Home-Base School Survey , developed especially for this- Project, 
toward the end of the school year. On this Instrument, each Project reading 
teacher listed by name the classroom teachers xd.th whom she was working on a 
direct or indirect basis, as well as performance ratings for each person on 
the list. 

Presentation of Findings 

* Displayed in Table 1 is the number of teachers available to participate 

in the home-base school training program on a school-by-school basis, as 

determined by the method described above. It may be seen that there were 

t 

318 teachers available to work cooperatively with Project staff (128 secondary 
£[^(]]achers and 190 elementary teachers). 



TABLE 1 : 



Comparison of Total Teachers Available to be Reached 
Through the Project to Those Associated or Not Associated 
With Project Staff in Mome-Base School Programs, ]972~73, 
Frequency and Percent 





NO^ 


No. Working With Project 


Staff 








Teachers 










No. Not Work- 




School 


Available 


U \ 1 t 




ina I recu 


i 


ing With Staff 


% 


Senior High 


40 


o 




A 

u 


\ 


34 




Mercy High 


30 


1 
1 




«> 
z 




27 




Hanley Junior 


34 


o 




1 1 

IJL 




17 




Brittany Junior 


24 


7 








12 




Secondary : 


128 






1 ft 
xo 


14.0 


"90 


70.3 


Flynn Park 


15 


1 

13 




2 




0 




Delmar-Harvard 


17 


9 




7 




1 




XT c IT o 11X11 g 


1 ft 


4 




12 




2 




Daniel Boone 


14 


8 




6 




0 




c^v♦•v» pt-'i/iti r'<ar»t*<aT* 
QiXun Lrrfiae uenuer 


x^ 


11 




1 








University Forest 


12 


1 




0 




11 




McKnight 


11 


7 




4 




0 




Jackson Park 


21 


10 




6 




5 




Greensfelder Park 


10 


6 




4 




0 




Blackberry Lane 


10 


6 




3 




1 




N. Hawthorne 


14 


14 




0 




0 




Bethel Lutheran 


5 


5 




0 




0 




Our Lady of Lourdes 


20 


7 




0 




. 13 




Christ the King 


11 


3 




4 




4 




Elementary: 


190 


104 


54.7 


49 


25.7 




19.4 


TOTAL: 


318 


.124 


38.9 


67 


21.0 


127 

^\ 


39.9 



Data reported by Project staff on the Home-Base School Survey indicated 
that 124 teachers were working directly (associated closely with Project 
staff for extended work) and 67 teachers were working indirectly with them 
Vreceiving occasional help on an as-needed basis; attending within-building 
workshops; working on an episodic basis). By subtraction it was determined 
that 127 classroom teachers were not working with Project staff during the 
schoo^J. year. 



Conclusion, The data contained in Table 1 indicate that, on the whole. 
Project staff are working directly or indirectly with nearly 60 percent of 
the teachers available. The picture Is quite different for the elementary 
and secondary schools, however. Approximately 80 percent of ele^nentary 
teachers were working with Project staff during the year, while only approxl- 
iTsately 30 percent of the secondary teachers were doing so. Thus, according to 
the criterion of teachers reached, the Project can be considered to be having 
a much greater impact at the elementary level. 

This is not surprising. At least two factors may account for the dis- 
crepancy: 

1. Task definition — Teaching reading is a defined part of the job of 
the elementary school teacher, and reading is taught as a separate 
subject at the elementary level, having a greater or equal status 
to the content-area subjects. Secondary teachers are primarily 
content-area specialists. 

Work situa t ion — -The elementary teacher has access to the same stu- 
dents througliout the day. This is true even for team- teaching 
situations. Time can be found to work with individual students 
dlagnostlcally throughout the day. 

The secondary teacher, however, typically meets a different class 
every period. Furthermore, the secondary teacher might be offering 
several different courses during a semester, each course requiring 
preparation* It is difficult for the secondary teacher to meet with 
a given student during the day, due to conflict in the student's and/or 
the teacher's schedule. 
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Chdrujing Patterns of Teacher Participation 

Tho proportion of nvnllflble tonchers recelvl.nR trninlnR throuj^h the 
horae-baHc scliool programs developed by program staff represents one measure 
of the impact of the Project. However, since the Project has operated for 
two years, measures of change are important considerations also. Presented 
In this discussion are data related to the manner in which teacher partici-- 
pation has changed from the first year to the second. Since this factor was 
not covered specifically in the objectives set for the Project, this section 
of the report is termed, "goal-free evaluation." 

Discussion 

As additional factors to consider in assessing whether or not the program 
is having an effect (or impact), information will be presented concerning; 

1. The net change in extent of teacher participation in training programs 

2. A school-by-school survey of changing patterns of program partlci-- 
pation (among the categories; direct or indirect involvement and 
non-involvement) 

3. Types of services provided by program staff in home^-base school programs. 
Method. 

The lists of names of classroom teachers who worked directly or indirectly 

1 

with program staff in the home-base school programs for each of the two years 
(1971-72 and 1972-73) were compared. For purposes of analysis, 8 types of 

1 

participatory patterns were generated: 

1. From direct involvement to direct, indirect, or non-involvement 

2. From indirect involvement to indirect, direct, or non-^involvement 

3. From non-p art icip a tion to either direct or indirect involvement in 




the program 
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Names of teachers which appeared on both lists were tallied > by category, 
for each school. Names which appeared on one list but not the other were 
tabulated within the appropriate category. 

It should be stated that the categories are descriptive only* The fact 
that classroom teachers became non-participants in the second year after having 
worked directly or indirectly with a Project reading teacher might be interpreted 
as; (1) the teacher left the school, or the district, or (2) the teacher be- 
came independent from the training program, having attained the program goals. 

Presentation of Findings^ 

Displayed in Table 2 are the net changes, on a school'-by-school basis, 
between teachers who worked with program staff directly and indirectly > 
The data indicate that; (1) there was a net increase in classroom teachers 
working closely and extensively with program staff from the first year to 
the second; (2) during the second year program staff worked with more than 
twice as many teachers on a direct basis, on the average, as the first; 
(3) staff worked with fewer teachers on an indirect basis, on the average; 
and (4) the variability among staff effort remained fairly constant over 
both years. 

The information contained in Table 3 is related to the changing patterns 
of participation in home-base school programs exhibited by classroom teachers 
from the first year to the second,, for each school. The data are summarized, 
across all schools, in Table 4. 

It may be seen from Table 4 that: (1) 3 times as many teachers continued 
to work directly with staff as changed from a pattern of direct participation 
to indirect participation; (2) nearly an equal number of teachers continued 
to be involved indirectly, compared to those who switched from indirect to 
direct participation; (3) 61 teachers who were non-participants in the first 
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TABLE 2: 



Net Change in Degree of Classroom Teacher Participation 
in Home-Base School Training Programs Between First 
and Second Year of the Project, By Schools 

). — 

Degree of Participation 

Direct Indirect 



Net Net 
School Year 1 Year 2 Change Ye^ar 1 Year 2 Change 



Senior High 


8 


6 


-2 


0 


0 


0 




Mercy High 


1 


1 


0 


2 


2 


0 




Hanle.y Junior 


5 


6 


+1 . 


9 


11 


+2 




Brittany Junior 


3 


7 


+4 


8 


5 


-3 




Flynn Park 


7 


13 


+6 


7 


2 


-5 




Delmar-Harvard 


8 


9 


+1 


0 


7 


+7 




Pershing 


. 7 


4 


-3 


16 


12 


-4 




Daniel Boone 


3 


8 


+5 


8 


6 


-2 




Sixth Grade Center 


5 


11 


+6 


0 


1 


+1 




University Forest 


2 


1 


-1 


9 


0 


-9 




N. Hawthorne 


2 


14 


+12 


12 


0 


-12 




McKnight 


0 


7 


+7 


12 


4 


-8 




Jackson Park 


3 


10 


+7 


0 


6 


+6 




Greensfelder Park 


7 


6 


-1 


3 


4 


-1 




Blackberry Lane 


3 


6 


+3 


6 ' 


3 


-3 




St. Patrick's* 


0 






3 








Bethel Lutheran 


1 


5 


+4 


1 


0 


-1 




Our Lady of Lourdes 


1 


7 


+6 


2 


0 


-2 




Christ the King 


0 


3 


+3 


5 


4 


-1 




1 

Total: 


66 


124 


+58 


103 


67 


-1 


Mean: 


3.47 


6.83 




5.42 


3.72 




SD: 


2.40 


3.61 




3.50 


3.33 




*St. Patrljck's School 


closed at 


the end of 


Year 


1. 




1 



year participated directly in the home-base program, while 43 became par*^ 
ticipants on an indirect basig^. 

These patterns were analyzed for significance through the McNemar Test 
for the Significance of Changes. The change from indirect to direct partici- 
pation was significant (X^ = 4.47; P =<.05), as was the change from 

ErJc 10. 



TABLE 3: 



i 



Changing Patterns of Participation From 
Year 1 to Year 2, By School 



Schools 

Senior High 

Mercy High 

Hanley Junior High 

Brittany Junior High 

Jackson Park 

Flynn Park 

Delmar-Harvard 

Pershing 

Daniel Boone 

Sixth Grade Center 

University Forest 

N. Hawthorne 

McKnight 

Greensf elder Park 
Blackberry Lane 
Bethel Lutheran 
Our Lady of Lourdes 
Christ the King 



From: 
To: 



Types of Change 



D 


D 


D 


D 


I 


N 


1 


1 




1 








2 


2 


1 




2 


2 




1 


4 






4 


2 


3 


3 


4 


2 


3 






3 






3 






3 


2 


2 


2 




1 


1 






5 








1 


1 



Key: 

D ^ Direotly Involved 
I ^. Indirectly Involved 
N ^ Not Involved 



I 


I 


I 




N 


N 


I 


D 


N 




D 


I 


2 


1 


8 




3 


4 


1 




2 






2 


3 




7 




6 




2 




7 




6 


3 










8 


6 




4 


6 




7 


3 










5 


5 


6 




3 




1 


2 


3 


1 


2 




4 


3 




1 


1 




7 


1 




1 


8 










8 


3 




4 




3 


2 






4 


2 


1 


1 


1 




2 


1 


2 


3 


1 






1 




3 






1 












2 




1 


1 


1 


|2 


2 



non-participation to direct participation (X^ = 29.85; Pj=<.001). No other 
change was significant. 
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Services Provided Within Home-Base School Programs* 

As Project staff completed the instrument, Home^Base School Survey , they 
indicated by marking next to the name of each class-room teacher program par- 
ticipant the type of service provided. The data from this portion of the 
survey are displayed In Figure 1. 

11. 



TABLE 4: 



Pattern of Classroom Teacher Participation in 
Home-Base School Programs From Year :1 to Year 2 



Year 
1 



From: 



Type of 
Participation 



Di rect 

Indirect 

Non- 
Participation 



Di rect 
36 
26 

61 



Year 2 



To: 



43 



Non- 



Indi rect Parti ci pati on 
12 13 
24 42 



127 



The information presented indicated that there were slightly different 
patterns in the services provided in the home-base school program to teachers 
participating directly and indirectly. For both groups of teachers, the 
most frequent service provided was in |the area of instructional material 
(e.g., their introduction, compilation, and demonstration). Diagnosis of 
students was an area in which major i emphasis was placed in working with 
teachers participating directly in the program, but it was emphasized less 
with those teachers not participating directly. 



Conclusions 
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The data presented in this discussion indicated that: 

1. Overall, Project staff were reaching approximately 60 percent of the 
available pool of classroom teachers through the home-base school 
program. 

2. Tlirough these programs, staff were reaching approximately 80 percent 
of the elementary teachers and approximately 30 percent of the 
secondary teachers. 
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3, In terms of net change, direct involvement of classroom teachers 
in home-base school programs increased and indirect involvement 
decreased, 

4, The cfiange from Indirect Involvement to direct Involvement on the 
part of classroom teachers was statistically significant. Further- 
more, a significant number of classroom teachers who had not par- 
ticipated in the home-base school program during the first year 
became involved during the second year. 

5, Within the home-base school programs, introduction and demonstra- 
tion of new instructional materials was the primary service provided, 
followed in close order by diagnostic-prescriptive services. A 
somewhat different pattern was found for tbose teachers who had been 
Involved in the program only indirectly. 

The trends described above occurred despite: (1) teacher turnover in 
the various schools; (2) Project staff turnover and reassignment; and (3) 
competing demands upon the time of classroom teachers for curriculum develop- 
ment in math, social studies, language arts, and other curricular areas. 
From the data presented, it was seen that the criterion specified in 
the objective (participation in Project-developed training proRrams by 95 
percent of the elementary and 65 percent of the secondary teachers), was 
met to only a partial e>aent. However, other data indicate that the trend 
in classroom teacher program participation is toward more direct, extended 
involvement. Furthermore, program staff appeared to be working with a greater 
number of teachers on a direct basis (than was the case during the first 
year), and there appeared to be a reasonable amount of movement by classroom 
teachers into and out of the training programs. 
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Classroom Teacher Performance Ratings 

Presented in this section are the ratings? of cl/issroom teacher performnncc 
on proficiency in administering and interpreting results from (1) a standard- 
ized test, (2) other diagnostic reading tests, and (3) an informal reading in- 
ventory. This order of data will complete the measurement of the objective • 
Methods 

On the Home-Base School Survey program staff were asked to rate class- 
room teacher ability according to the rating scale below: 

Rating Scale 



Rating Definition 

4 Very Proficient 

3 Proficient. 

• 2 Minimally Proficient 

1 Less than Minimum Proficiency 

0 Not Proficient 



Respondents were Instructed to enter D/K (Don't Know) if they did 
not have a genuine basis for assigning a rating, or if they lacked suf- 
ficient information. 

Presentation of Findings 

> Presented in Table 5 are the distributions of ratings assigned to 

elementary and secondary-level teachers with whom staff worked directly 
or indirectly. It may be noted from the data that nearly 95 percent of 
the elementary teachers' received^ ratings indicating at least minimum pro- 
ficiency in standardized test administration, while only 45 percent of the 
O secondary teachers received such ratings. For interpretation of findings, 



TABLl fi: 



Project Staff Ratings of Classroom Teachers' 
Administration and Interpretation of a Standardized 
Test, By Frequency and Percent 



RATINGS* 

Admi ni strati on Interpretation 



Levels No, 
Taught Direct 

Elementary 105 



No, 
Indirect 



4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


DK 



4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


DK 



50 



f : 39^^1^JI^ 1 0 
%: 93.8 
n: 99 

|: 97.5 

n: 40 



30 53 8 2 0 6 
91.9 

99 

U U 8 0 0 10 
SO.O 

50 



Total Elementary: 


155 


f: ^7 61. 


3 1 0 6 


v46_69J6, 2 0 16 






%: 94.9 




87.9 






n: 


139 


149 



Secondary 



20 



sL-^ii^ 0 0 4 
69.2 

; 13 

sJ-^—i^ 0 0 7 
0.0 

7 



8 3 2 0 0 0 



100.0 

13 

^10 0 0 
2S.5 

7 



Total Secondary: 


38 


f: ^4__3__^ 0 0 11 


>^^4^ 0 0 5 






%'. 45.0 


75.0 






n: 20 


20 
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"^Rating Scale: 4 - Very Proficient 1 = Less than Minimally Proficient 

3 = Proficient 0 = Not Proficient 

2 = Minimally Proficient DK = Don't Know 



the percentages were 87.9 and 75.0 , respectively. 

The data show that those elementary classroom teachers with whom Pro- 
ject staff worked directly received a lower rating, on a percentage basis. 
In the administration of a standardized test, but they received a higher 
rating, on a percentage basis ^ In making interpretations from such tests. 
This is not surprising, and it provides an indication of where the training 
emphasis lay. 

A review of the data for secondary teachers indicates that Project staff 
were unable to rate the administration of the test for those teachers with 
whom they worked indirectly. Furthermore, it may be noted that all secon- 
dary teachers with whom they worked directly were rated as having met at 

least minimum proficiency in interpreting standardized test results, while 
only two of the seven teachers with whom they worked directly received 

such ratings. It is Interesting to note that Project staff were able to 

supply ratings for only 13 of the 20 secondary teachers with whom they 

worked closely and no teachers and 2 teachers, respectively, of the 7 

with whom they worked indirectly. These data suggest that Project staff 

worked with secondary teachers on topics other than administering and 

interpreting test results. 

Comparable data for other diagnostic measures are shown in Table 6. 
Minimum (or greater) proficiency in administering these measures was displayed 
by approximately 70 percent of all teachers who received ratings. The criterion 
for interpretation of results was met by 66 percent and 90 percent, respectively, 
of the elementary and secondary teachers rated. 

The data indicate that a greater percentage of teachers working directly 
with program staff was rated as proficient. The pattern was equally true for 
both test administration and interpretation. 



TABLE 6: 



Project Staff Ratings of Classroom Teachers' 
Administration and Interpretation of Reading 
Diagnostic Measures* By Frequencey and Percent 



RATINGS* 

Administration Interpretation 



Levels No. 
Taught Direct 



No. 
Indirect 



4 


3 


2 


1 




DK 



1 



DK 



Elementary 



105 



50 





Total Elementary: 


155 


f: 


^4 39 24 2 0 37 


^1 48 25^ 2 0 46 






%: 


73.2 


66.1 






n: 


146 


142 



Secondary 



20 



ERIC 



n 



n 





Total Secondary: 


38 


f: 


sLlS— ^ 0 0 9 vJJ^^ 0 0 3 








%: 


70.0 90.0 








n: 


30 30 




^Rating Scale: 4 


= Very Profiaient 




1 = Less than Minimally Proficient 



2 = Proficient 



0 = Not Proficient 



2 - Minimally Proficient DK = Don't KnoD 
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Other Measures* Listed below In Table 7 are the diagnostic measures for which 
teacher proficiency ratings were provided by staff. 



TABLE 7 

Diagnostic Measures Used in Home- 
Base School Training Programs 



Measure Freq. Measure ^ Freq. 



Slosson (SIT) 


16 


Spache Scales 


McKee Inventory 


15 


Ginn 360 


Wepman Aud» Disc. 


14 


Early Educ. Assess- 






ment Battery (local) 


Betts Vis. Disc. 


13 








SRA 


McMillan 


13 




Wisconsin Design Tests 


13 


Scott-Foresman 






Reading System 


Dolch Words 


11 




Botel Inventory 


11 


Stanford 



\10 



Other measures, cited by 2 or 1 staff: 



Silvaroli (CRI) PMA 

Metropolitan Bond/Hoyt/ Clymer \ 

Durrell Telebinocular 
Gates, MacGinitie Audiometer 

SWRL \ 

Presented in Table 8 are summary data regarding ratings of classroom 

teachers on administering and interpreting from an informal reading \iWentory. 
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It is' interesting to note that staff were able to assign ratings to 
127 of the 155 elementary classroom teachers with whom they were reported 
working directly or indirectly. Approximately 61 percent of the elemen- 
tary teachers received acceptable ratings in administering anIRI, and ' 
approximately 33 percent received acceptable ratings in interpreting re- 
sults. 

For the secondary teachers, staff were able to rate 34 of 38 classroom 
teachers on administration and 30 on interpretation. It may be noted, 
that only 38 percent and 30 percent of these teachers received acceptable 
ratings on administration and interpretation of the inventory, respectively. 
It is interesting to note that a much larger percentage of teachers with 
whom Project staff worked directly received acceptable ratings than teachers 
with whom they worked indirectly. Again, this is not surprising, and it 
is consistent with expectations for the program delivery system. 

Conclusion 

The objective is considered to have been met to only a partial extent. 
Greater progress was made in the area of standardized tests than in that of 
an Informal reading inventory. For the area, other diagnostic measures, the 
criterion was exceeded for secondary teachers and was nearly met for eleawntary 
teachers working closely with program staff in the home-base school program. 

The trends observable from the data appear healthy. Progress from the 
first year to the second may be noted in terms of (1) numbers of teachers 
reached through the program and (2) progress toward goals of the teachers. 
Greater progress at the alementary level was noted. 
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TABLE 8: 

Project Staff Ratings of Classroom Teachers' 
Administration and Interpretation of an Informal 
Reading Inventory, By Frequency and Percent 



Levels 
Taught 

Elementary 



No. 
Direct 

105 



RATINGS* 

Administration "Interpretation 



No, 
Indirect 





4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


DK 




4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


DK 


f : 


11 


33 


17 


2 


0 


15 


10 


34 


17 


1 


1 


14 



50 



78.2 



78 

J7 J 0 0 33 
32.6 

49 



61.0 

33 

6 S 2 0 0 33 
32,6 

49 



Total Elementary: 


155 


f : 


\LL?^L3 2 0 48 


,J^_4229^ 1 1 47 






%: 


60.6 


32.6 






n: 


127 


126 



Secondary 



20 



n 



^ 1 2^ 2 0 10 
50.0 

19 

2 4 Of 0 0 9 
40.0 

IS 



3 3 2 0 0 6 



57.1 

14 

J 0 0, 7 0S 
6.2 

U 



Total Secondary: 


38 


f: 


2^ 2 0 19 


v^4_^3^ 7 0 14 






%i 


38.2 


30.0 






n: 


3* 


30 
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"^Rating Scale: 4 = Very Profioient 1 - Less than Minimally Pvofioient 

3 = Proficient 0 - Not Proficient 

I 

2 - Minimally Proficient DK - DonH Know 
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PROJECT OBJECTIVES SUMMARY SHEET 



Component: [F] [PD] [IS] [CI] [Com.] [Com. Inv.] IX 



Statement of Objective: 

I.A.4.a. ((2)) . Ninety percent of those secondary teachers receiving training 
through the Project will reach a minimum level of proficiency adequate for de- 
signing or administering individually prescribed reading programs. 

I.A. A.a. ((3)) . Ninety percent of those elementary teachers receiving training 
through the Project will reach a minimum level of proficiency adequate for de- 
signing or administering individually prescribed reading programs. 



Criterion 


Data 


Collection | 

a) Place 

b) By Whom 

c) How 

d) When 


Analysis 


A rating of, 
'Yes' - for 90% of 
teachers rated by 
program staff 


Ratings from Pro- 
ject reading 
teachers 


a) Reading Center 

b) Evaluator 

c) Staff completion of 
Home»^Base School 
Program Survey 


Descriptive 
summary 


Status of Objective: 

, Met 

1 Fully Met Partially Not Met 


Not 
Measured 


5 4 2 1 


0 
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Presentation of Findings 

In one portion of the Home-Base School Survey , program staff were asked 
to designate (next to the name of each tencher they had listed as working 
directly or indirectly in the program) whether or not the teacher demonstrated 
the ability to design appropriate programs and execute effectively the program 
as designed. A summary of the results appears in Table 9. 

Staff ratings indicated that 72 percent of the elementary teachers demon- 
strated the ability to design specified programs, and 73 percent demonstrated 
effective administration of programs. For secondary teachers, the percentage 
were 35.0 and 37.0, respectively. 

When extent of classroom teacher participation (direct vs. indirect) was 
considered, the data indicated that: (1) a greater proportion of teachers 
participating in the program on a direct basis received positive ratings; and 
(2) program staff were unable to supply ratings to a greater proportion of 
teachers involved only indirectly in the programs. 

( 

Conclusion 

Data presented in measurement of the objective indicated that it was met 
only partially, the criterion having not been reached. As was the case for 
the previous objective, the trend appears healthy. A substantial number of 
teachers received appropriate ratings. Again, this was true for teachers at 
the elementary level to a much greater extent than for secondary teachers. 
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TABLE 9 : 

Project Staff Ratings of Classroom Teachers* 
Proficiency in Designing Appropriately and 
Administering Effectively Developmental /Corrective 
Reading Programs, By Frequency and Percent 



* READING PROGm 

Administration 
Design Effectively 
Appropriate Executed 

Levels . No. No. 



Taught . Direct Indirect 




Yes 


No 




Yes 


No 




Elementary 105 


£: 


8A 


10 


10 


82 


12 


10 




%: 


80.7 


9.6 


9.6 


78.8 


11.5 


9.6 




n: 




104 






104 




50 


i- 


27 


n 


12 


3f 


5 


U 




%: 


54.0 


22.0 


24.0 


61.2 


10.2 


2L5 




n: 




50 






49 






Total Elementary: 155 


f: 


in 


21 


22 


112 


17 


24 








%: 


72.0 


13.6 


14.2 


73.2 


11.1 


15.6 








n: 




154 






153 























1 



Secondary ( 20 




f : 


11 


5 


3 


10 


6 


3 






%: 


57.8 


26.3 


15.7 


52.6 


31.5 


15.7 






n: 




19 






19 






H 


i- 


8 


J 


7 


S 


; 


9 






I: 


50.0 


6.2 


43.7 


44.4 


5.5 


5^?.0 






n: 




U 






16 




Total Secondary: 


38 


f: 


19 


6 


10 


18 


7 


12 






%: 


54.2 


17,1 


28.5 


51.4 


20.0 


34.2 






n: 




35 






37 
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PROJECT OBJECTIVES SUMMARY SHEET 
Component: [F] [PD] [IS] [CI] [Com.] [Com. Inv.] CWtJ 



Statement of Objective: 

I.A.4.a. 

((4)). Of the poaLtLons allocated to reading teachers^ all will be occupied 
by Individuals certificated as a Rtsadlng Specialist by the state of Missouri. 



I 

{ 



Criterion 



Data 



Collection 

a) Place 

b) By Whom 

c) How 

d) When 



Analysis 



All project staff 
will have taken 
the five coursus 
required to re- 
ceive a certifi- 
cate 



Lists of courses 
taken and courses 
needed, supplied 
by Project staff 



a) Reading Center 

b) Evaluator 

c) Completion of home- 
base survey 

d) June, 1973 



Descriptive 
summary 



Status of Objective: 



Met 
Fully 



Met Partially 



Not Met 





3 


2 


1 



Not 
Measured 
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Presentation of Findings 

The intent of the Project is to train for work in the school system a 
group of specialists in reading instruction who are skillful in providing 
training and consultant help to classroom teachers. During the first year 
of the Project 15 persons were recruited as Project reading teachers-in- 
training. Fourteen persons began the second year of the Project, but 1 
resigned at mid-year and was not replaced. 

Initially, 3 persons held a state reading specialist aertificate. The 
rest of the staff were experienced classroom teachers who had varying amounts 
of previous training in the field of reading. 

Five courses are needed to obtain the reading specialist certificate in 
this state. Presented in Table 10 is a desciriptive summary which points out 

(1) the number of staff who had each course prior to joining the Project, 

(2) the number of staff who took each of the courses during the Project, 
and (3) the number of staff who will need courses.. 

The data are presented separately for the present school year and next 
year. This is due to the fact that Project staffing will be reduced next 
year to 8 reading teachers. Of next year's staff, 6 need the course, "Prac- 
ticum in Remediation." In addition to this course, one staff needs, "indi- 
vidual I.Q. Testing," another needs a course in', "Remedial Reading*" and a 
third needs the survey course in reading. 

It may be noted from the data reported for the present year that 9 staff 
took the course, Practicum in Reading Diagnosis^* This reflects the fact 
that the Project Director arranged with the University of Missouri — St- 
Louis Extension Division to offer the course at the Reading Project head- 
quarters • 

26 



TABLE 10 



Course Requirements to be Completed by Project 
Staff in Order to Qualify for a Reading Specialist Certificate 





1972-73 




Taken 
Prior to 
Project 


Taken 
During 
Project 


Still 
Needed 




Courses 




Survey Course in Reading 


11 


1 


1 


Remedial Reading 




8 


4 


X 


Individual 


I.Q. Testing 


7 


4 


2 


Practicum in Reading Diagnosis 


4 . 


9 


0 


Practicum in Reading Remediation 


4 


1 


8 



1973-74 



Survey Course in Reading 
Remedial Reading 

Individual I.Q. Testing * 
Practicum in Reading Diagnosis 
Practicum in Reading Remediation 



6 
4 
4 
1 
1 



1 
3 
3 
7 
1 



1 
1 
1 

0 
6 



Conclusion 

With only 1 course requirement remaining for 5 of the 8 Project staff, 
it seems likely that the objective can be reached by all of the 8 persons 
who will be Project reading teachers next year. 
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IMUJJlCt OtKJi:L'TlVl.S !iUMMAI<Y SHtLt 
Component: [F] [PD] [IS] [CI] [Com.] [Com. Inv.] 



Statement of Objective: 

l.A.A-tt. ((5)) . AIJ. administrators will have an understanding and acceptance 
of the program adequate to the requirements of their participation. 



Criterion 




Collection 

a) Place 

b) By Whom 

c) How 

d) When 



Analysis 



Written statement^ 
of intent to con- 
tinue program 
activities after 
conclusion of 
federal funding 



Written statement 
from administra- 
tors 



To be analyzed the third year. 



Status of Objective: 



Met 
Fully 



Met Partially 



Not Met 



4 


3 


2 


1 



Not 
Measured 
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PROJECT OBJECTIVES SUMMARY SHEET 
Component: [F] [PD] [IS] [CI] [Com.] [Com. Inv.] C&«1 

Statement of Objective: 

I. A. 4. a. ((6)) . Counselors, librarians, social workers, nurses and other re- 
source and support personnel will lend support to the program. 



Criterion 


Data 


Collection 

a) Place 

b) By Whom 

c) How 

d) When 


Analysis 


Support from 90 


Listing by Pro- 


a) Reading Center 


Descriptive 


percent of the 


ject reading 


b) Evaluator 


summary 


staff in each 


teachers 


c) Home-r-Base School 




category 




Survey 








d) June, 1973 













status of Objective: 



Met Not 
Fully Met Partially Not Met » Measured 
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Presentation of Findings 

Listed by program staff on the Home-Base School Survey , by name and 
job, were personnel with whom they consulted. The total nimiber of staff 
available in each category was determined through a review of the school 
district Directory. A summary of the data is presented in Table 11. 

In the aggregate, staff consulted with only 64 percent of available coun- 
selors, 75 percent of available librarians, and 33 percent of available li- 
brary aides. For personnel in these categories, staff, in the aggregate, 
consulted with only 46 percent of available personnel. They did, however, 
consult with all available social workers and nurses. 

It is interesting to note that Project staff established cooperative 
relationships with personnel other than those listed. Two Project reading 
teachers even went outside the school district to get assistance from staff 
from the Special School District of St. Louis County, which was established 
to provide school programs for children needing special education classes.' 

Conclusion 

Based upon the data presented above, the objective is considered 
to have been met but partially. The comparatively small percentages of 
consulting relations with secondary librarians and all library aides appears 
to be a function of the nature of the job descriptions of these staff. For 
exampj.e, the five senior high school library aides devote nearly all their 
time to cataloging and processing library materials. 

Therefore, this objective should be restated in terms of the types of 
cooperative effort that Project staff can engage in reasonably with selected 
support personnel. 



TABLE n 



Support Personnel with Whom Project 
Reading Teachers Consulted, By Percent 







No* 






No* 


U1th Whom 




Category 


Available 


Consulted 


Percent 



Guidance 
Counselors 



"Elementary 
"Secondary 
Jr. High 
Sr. High 
Total 



5 

14 



4 
_2 
9 



100.0 

80.0' 
33.3 
64.2 



LibMrians-Aides 



^Elementary Librarians 
"Seconary Librarians 

Jr. High 

Sr. High 
Total 

"Elementary Aides 
"Secondary Aides 

Jr. High 

Sr. High 
Total 

Grand Total 



3 

_2 
8 

11 

2 
_5 
18 

26 



2 

J, 
6 



1 

jO 
6 

12 



100.0 

66.6 
50.0 
75.0 

45.4 

50.0 

0 

33.3 
46.1 



Social Workers 



100.0 



Nurses 



100.0 



Others 



"Arts Resource Specialist 
"Learning Disabilities Specialist 
"Coordinator, Volunteer Aides 
"Staff, St. Louis County Special 
School District 



"Remedial Reading Aides 
*Asst. to Superintendent, 

Student Services 
"Title I Project Staff 
•perceptual Learning Specialist 
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PROJECT OBJECTIVES SUMMARY SHEET 
Component: [F] [PD] [IS] [CI] [Com.] [Com. Inv.] 

r 

Statement of Objective: 

I.A.4.C. ((1)). On a school-by-school and grade-by-grade basis throughout the 
system, the percentage of pupils whose reading performance, in terms of grade 
placement on a nationally standardized test, falls within state standards re- 
garding eligibility for special programs will be reduced by at least 50 percent 
These standards call for eligibility if the differential (negative) between 
tested and actual grade placement is greater than or equal to a specified level 
as shown below: Actual Grade Differential (negative) is - 

Placement greater than or equal to: 

1.5 - 2.4 .50 
2.5 - 3.4 .75 
3.5 - 5.4 1.00 

5.5 and up 1.50 /; 



Criterion 
• 


Data 


Collection 

a) Place 

b) By whom 

c) How 

d) When 


Analysis 


50 percent 


Standardized 


a) 


School buildings 


Descriptive summary 


reduction in 


test results. 


b) 


Evaluator 




number of 


i.e. , score 


c) 


Data form 




students eli- 


on reading 


d) 


December, 1972 




gible 


subsections . 









Status of Objective: 



Met 
Fully 



Met Partially 



Not Met 



4 


3 


2 


1 




Not 
Measured 
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Presentation of Findings 

Method, 

The student score used in measurement of this objective was the total 
composite score for the reading subsections of the CTjiS. This achievement 
test is administered routinely each fall in all elementary schools in the 
system. Administration of the reading portion of this test in grades 8 
through 11 was supported through the Project. 

A form for summarizing the pertinent data for each grade in each school 
(number of students at or above the cut-off point, number of students below 
the cut-off point, and total number of students) was designed. Project 
reading teachers completed the form for each grade within their home-base 
schools, after the print-outs from the test scoring company were received. 

The calculation of the appropriate percentages was straightforward. 
The percentage of students below the established standard, by school and by 
grade, in the fall, 1971 testing was preserved as a base-line against which 
to measure further change. 

For the fall, 1972 administration of the test,* the data were summarized 
separately for those students (1) who had been enrolled in the 1971-72 
school year and (2) those students who transferred into the school district 
during the fall, 1972. The data for. the students present in .the first year 
of the Project will be measured against the baseline; the data on new students 
are maintained, and they will constitute a second set of baseline data to be 
used in measurement of this objective in the third year of the Project. 

The objective was measured by the following procedure: 

1. The percentage of students below the established standard for the 
baseline year (1971) was listed in two ways: (a) by school and by 
grade and (b) by grade. 
O ■ I 



2. In each case (schools and grades, and grades) the criterion was 
determined (half the percentage of eligible students). 

3. For those baseline students who were still enrolled during the second 
year, the percentage falling within the stated standards was compared 
with similar data at successive grade levels . That is, the grade 
three student population in 1971 was compared with the grade four pop- 
ulation in 1972; the grade four student population in 1971 was com- 
pared with the grade fiva population in 1972; and so on. In each 
case, the change (increase, or decrease) in percentage between the 

two years was determined. The objective could be considered to have 
been met if, by school and grade, there was a decrease in the per- 
y centage of students below the cut-off point equal to the criterion 

of one-half the percentage in 1971. 

The results are reported below. Prior to considering the data, it is 
appropriate to examine the ain^unt of turn-over in the student population. 
The data are displayed in Table 12. 

Shown in that table are the number of students comprising the base-line 
(1971) population at each grade level. Presented also is the number of 
base-line students who were still enrolled during the second year, in 1972, 
and the number of new students enrolled, by grades. 

The proportion of students who had been enrolled in 1971 and who were 
still enrolled in 1972 was determined, as a measure of the retention rate of 
the student population. As a measure of student turnover, the rate of net 
change was determined, taking into account (1) the number of students enrolled 
during both years, (2) the number of incoming students, and (3) the number 
of students in the original population. The formulas used for determining 
the rate of retention and the rate of net change are indicated. 



TABLE 12: 



Rate of Retention and Rate of Net 
Change for Base-Li ne Students, Overall and by Grades 





Base-Line 




New 


Net 




Students 


Retention* 


Students , 


Change** 


Grade 


1971 


1972 


Rate 


1972 


Rate 


3 


639 


610 


95.4 


37 


89.6 


4 


710 


623 


87.8 


57 


79.7 


5 


736 


620 


84.2 


59 


76.2 


6 


Ikk 


629 


84.5 


67 


75.5 


7 


709 


633 


90.1 


32 


84.7 . 


8 


635 


610 


96.0 


40 


89.7 


9 


755 


655 


86.7. 


110 


72.1 


10 


761 


684 


89.9 


17 


87.6 




5689 


5064 


89.0 


419 


81.6 



^Ret^intion Rate 



**Net Change Rate 



Base-line Students, 1972 
Base-line Students, 1971 

Base-line Students, 1972 — New Students 
Base-line Students, 1971 
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For the first and second years of the Project, the percentage of 
students within the state eligibility guidelines specified in the objective 
at succeeding grade levels in each school, is indicated in Table 13. The 
data indicate that there was an increase in eligible students in: (1) 7 
of 13 schools for students who moved from the third, to tl\e fourth grade; 
(2) 6 of 13 schools for students who moved from the fourth to the fifth 
grade; (3) 2 of 10 schools where students moved from the fifth to the 
sixth grade; (4) 4 of 5 schools where students moved from the seventh to 
the eighth grade; and (5) 1 school where students moved from the eighth 
to the ninth grade. It may be noted that, among the schools and grades, 
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the criterion (one-half the percent of eligible students in the preceding 
grade) was met In only four cases. The criterion was approached (or nearly 
met) in only 5 cases. 

The data are somewhat difficult to Interpret due to students moving to 
high school after grade 8 (for non-public elementary schools) and students 
nioving into junior high school after grade 6 and Into senior high school after 
grade 9 (for the public schools). Furthermore, among four of the public 
elementary schools, students attented sixth grade at a single-grade center, 
before moving into junior high school. Therefore, the percentage of students 
within eligibility requirements (below the cut-off scote) are presented in 
Table 14 for all schools combineiL It may be seen from the table, that there 
was a reduction in the percent of students below the cut-off score in 4 cases. 
However, none of the reductions was sufficient to reach the criterion^ 

TABLE 14: 

Comparison of Percent of Students Falling Within 
State Eligibility Requirements With Criteria, By 
Successive Grade Levels, 1971 and 1972 

3. 4 5 6 1 8 9 10 

Grade 

1971 . 26.7 28.3 28.1 31.4. 27.2 38.5 29-2 26.2 
Criteria 

(50^ Re- 13.35 14.15 14.05 15.7 13-6. 19.25 14.6 13.1 
duction) 

4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 

Grade 

1972 26.9 27.7 23.2 31.5 29.3 31.6 29.9 22.8 
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Concl usion 



TlK., ol)J(K-tlvo Jh dotcrmlned to have boon not mot. This was Indicated 
clearly when the data were considered by grades only. The number of cases 
where the criterion was reached on a school-by-school basis was not suf- 
ficient to consider the objective as having been met. 
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pHo.iin oiLircTivr. m)mw\i<y miii i 
Component: [F] [PD] [IS] [CI] [Com.] [Com. Inv.] 



Statement of Objective: 

T .A.A .a. ((.1)) . UflJng tipucraliy-devo.lupisd inntrumenta to anscHH liUoruHl In 
rtnd attitude toward readings pup.LlH wil l \n\ found to oxlilblt lmprovt»mc»nLH 
equivalent to a 50 percent increase over the base line figures. 



Cri terion 



Data 



Collection 

a) Place 

b) By Wha^n 

c) How 

d) Wher 



Analysis 



Fifty percent in-, 
crease in pupil 
interest in an 
an attitude to- 
ward reading 



Student inventor- 
ies 



To be measured in the third year. 



Status of Objective: 



Met 
Fully 



Met Partially 



4 


3 


2 


1 



Not Met 



Not 
Measured 
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PROJECT OBJECTIVES SUMMARY SHEET 
Component: [F] [PD] [IS] [CI] [Com.] [Com. Inv.] COW^ 



Statement of Objective; 

I.A.4.a. ((2>) . Changes and outcomes will be as follows for the various aspects 
of the educational system: 



(a) . Facilities : A well-equipped Reading Center will be available to support 

Project activities. 

(b) . Instructional System: A well-developed design for reading instruction will 

be put into practice in the schools. 

(c) Professional Development: A group of reading specialists, skilled in assist- 
ing classroom teachers, will be available to the District ► 

(d) Classroom Implementation: The instructional system will be implemented in all 
the elementary schools in the community. 

(e) Coimnunity Involvement: Representatives from the community will engage in 
significant activities related to the Project. 

(f) Communication/Dissemination: The Project will become a change-agent within 
the educational system, and successful aspects of the program will be in- 
corporated into the regular practice in the schools. 



iimi ■ ■ mim I ■ ^^M^M^MMa 

Criterion 


Data 


Collection 

a) Place 

b) By Whom 

c) How 

d) When 


Analysis 


Attainment of all 
objectives set 
for each of the 6 
components 


To be specified in 
the statement of 
each objective 


To be reported with 
the evaluation data 
for each objective 


To be reported with 
the evaluation data 
for each objective 



status of Objective: 



Met Not 
Fully Met Partially Not Met Measured 
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I'lUKll t t ini.ll I- 1 I VI MIMM/\I(Y MIl.t.l 

Component: [F] [PD] [IS] [CI] [Com.] [Com. Inv.] £jWt3L 
Statement of Objective: 

I.A.4.C. Overall Project management objectives. 

(i) The Project's objectives will be met, or they will be modified appropriately 
according to the results of the evaluation process. 



Criterion 


Data 


Collection 

a) Place 

b) By Whom 

c) How 

d) When 


Analysis 


Satisfactory 
performance at- 
tested to by the 
Project inde- 
pendent accomplis 
ment auditor 


Auditor's end-of- 
the-year report 


a) Auditor's office 

b) Program auditor 

c) Review of final 
evaluation report 

d) August, 1973 


Analytical review 



status of Objective: 



Met 
Fully 



Met Partially 



Not Met 



4 


3 


CM 


1 



Not 
Measured 



To be discussed in the final audit report. 
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PROJECT OBJECTIVES SUMMARY SHEET^ 



Component: [F] [PD] [IS] [CI] [Com.] [Com. Inv.] t»<l 



Statement of Objective: 

I.A.4.C. ((2)). Project management objectives. Project management will en- 
gage in a continuous review of the Project's progress as demonstrated by full 
documentation of all significant Project activities. 



Criterion 

« 


Data 


Collection 

a) Place 

b) By Whom 
g) How 

d) When 


Analysis 


Documentation wilj 
be thorough to 
permit replica tior 
of the Project by 
another LEA^ as 
verified by the 
auditor 


Project manage- 
ment logs 


a) Auditor's office 

b) Auditor 

c) Review of manage- 
ment logs 

d) August, 1973 


Analytical review 



Met 
FuHy 



Status of Objective: 



Met Partially 



Not Met 



4 


3 


2 


1 



Not 
Measured 



To be discussed in the final audit report. 
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PROJECT OBJECTIVES SUMMARY SHEET 
Component: [F] [PD] [IS] [CI] [Com.] [Com- Inv.] llft^ 

Statement of Objective: 

I.A.4.C. ((3)) . Project management objective. The relationship between the 
community and the Project management will be close enough to result in having 
the Community Council ratify all the Project's objectives as presented in the 
application for renewal. 



Criterion 



Data 



Collection 

a) Place 

b) By Whom 

c) How 

d) When 



Analysis 



M^o from Com- 
munity Council 
co-chairmen sup- 
porting the ap- 
plication for 
Project continua- 
tion 



Copy of the memo- 
random prepared 
by the co-chair- 
men 



a) Reading Center 

b) Project Evaluator 

c) Receipt of memo 

d) January, 1973 



Presentation of 
docxjment 



Status of Objective: 



Met 
Fully 



Met Partially 



Not Met 



Not 
Measured 



4 


3 


2 


1 
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Exhibit 2- 



Memorandum from the Co-chairmen of the Community 
Advisory Council Supporting the Continuation Application 



January, 1973 



TO: Dr. James A. Hopson, Superintendent of Schools 

FROM: Fran Hyman and Diana Schmidt, Co-Chairmen, Community Advisory 

Council 

SUBJECT: Continuation Application for the Title III Reading Project 



As co-chairmen of the Community Advisory Council, we feel that 
the Diagnostic Reading Instruction Project is proving to be increasingly 
valuable to our school district. We certainly recommend and hope it 
will continue to be funded. 



l'll/l)S/l< 



Component: [F] [PD] [IS] [CI] [Com.] [Com. InvJ ^fi^ 



Statement of Objective: 

I.A.4.C.. ((4)) . Project maaaRement objective. The ovaluatlon design will be 
fully implemented. Th53 evaluation will include provision for assessing the 
performance connected with each of the 6 major Project components; 

-(a) Facilities 

(b) Instructional System Design 

(c) Professional Development 

(d) Classroom Implementation 

(e) Community Involvement 

(f ) Communication/Dissemination 



Criterion 


Data 


Collection 

a) Place 

b) By Whom 

c) How 

d) When 


Analysis 


Assessment of ob- 
jectives for all 
6 Project com- 
ponents, verified 
by auditor 


End-of-the-Year 


a) Auditor's office 

b) Auditor 

c) Received by trans- 
mittal 

d) July, 1973 


Analytic review 


Project Report 
prepared by Pro- 
ject Evaluator 



status of Objective; 



Met 
Fully 



Met Partially 



Not Met 



Not 
Measured 



4 


3 


2 


1 



TO BE ASSESSED IN THE FINAL AUDIT REPORT. 
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B. Component Objectives* 

Presented in this section of the report are the evaluation findings for 
the performance ol))tu:lIvoH for oac!) of the project components. The first com- 
..ponent discussed is Facilities. The summary sheet for this component is on 
the following page. 

Presentation of Findings 

This objective was reported as having been met fully in the Interim Eval- 
uation Report, following the management decision to not install the demonstra- 
tion clinical testing area. However, since the submittal of that report, the 
project headquarters was moved from Blackberry Lane Elementary School to Flynn 
Park Elementary School. The reason for the move was that space in the former 
location was needed for the Middle School, a new element in the school dis- 
trict. In April, 1973, the Board of Education reached a <^.ecision to reorganize 
the schools, following an intensive study. Blackberry Lane and Brittany Junior 
High, two neighboring buildings, are to house all sixth and seventh grade stu- 
dents in the system. 

The facilities for the project at its new location include two adjoining 
rooms: one is used for the project office, and the second is designated for 
staff meetings and working space for staff. 

Conclusion 

Although the project occupies one room less than before, the objective 
is considered still to have been met. This reflects a management decision 
by the new project director to move the reading instructional materials from 
the project to locatioas in various schools. As a matter of policy, project 
activities and facilities will be moved out into the schools to the greatest 

"jctent possible during th^ third year of the program. 



IM<()JI:LI 1)UJ1:LI1VLS SIJMHARY SUttT 
Componont: [PO] [IS] [CI] [Com.]. [Com, Inv.] [OV] 



Statement of Objective: 

II. A. 2. (1). Space in the Reading Center will be provided for: (a) a 
project office, (b) a training center, and (c) a materials resource center. 
Appropriate furnishings, supplies, maintenance, and utilities will be avail- 
able for each designated area. 



Criterion 


Data 


Collection 

a) Place 

b) By whom 

c) How 

d) When 


Analysis ' 


Reading Center 
installed, 
with space and 
supplies for 
3 designated 
areas 


Documentation 


Not Applicable 


Description 



Met 
Fully 



status of Objective: 
Met Partially Not Met 



4 


3 


2 


1 



Not 
Measured 



□ 
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PROJECT OBJECTIVES SUMMARY SHEET 



Component: [F] ^^p^ [IS] [CI] [Com.] [Com. Inv.] [OV] 



Statement of Objective: 

II,A,2,a. (i). Reading teachers will devote time to continue to acquire 
knowledge about the reading and diagnostic processes. Staff effort di- 
rected toward this end will be measured by monitoring data submitted by 
project reading teachers on the weekly Staff Activity Log, The objective 
will be considered to have been met if the project staff, in the aggregate, 
report on the weekly check log that 5 percent of their recorded time is 
devoted to personal reading and study. 



Criterion 


Data 


Collection 

a) Place 

b) By whom 

c) How 

d) When 


Analysis 


5 percent of 


Self reports 


a) 


Reading Center 


Descriptive summary 


recorded 


from staff 


b) 


Evaluator 




staff time 


on Reading 


c) 


Interschool mail 




devoted to 


Teacher's 




or 


delivery 




reading and 


Activity Log 


d) 


Weekly 




study 













Met 
Fully 



Status of Objective: 



Met Partially 



Not Met 



Not 
Measured 



4 


3 


2 


1 



□ 
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I Aim 1'- 



bLdll lime Devoted Lo I'ofsorial Keadiruj/ Study 
l»er Month, 1972-73, By Percent 



Month No. Hours Percent of Total Time 



September 


208.5 


8.4 


October 


211.5 


8.6 


November 


320.5 


11.6 


December 


169 


11.8 


January 


237.5 


10.8 


February 


205 


9.9 


March 


167.5 


7.9 


April 


118.5 


8.5 


May 


201 


9.1 



Presentation of Findings 

The data above were gathered from the Reading Teachers Activlty ^ Log , 
submitted weekly by each project staff (see specimen copy next page). Pre-^ 
sented above are data indicating the number of hours, in the aggregate, de- 
voted to reading and study and the percent of total staff time it represents. 

Conclusion 

For each month during the year, staff effort in reading and study 
exceeded the criterion of 5 percent of total staff time. The objective, 
therefore, was met. 
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PROJECT OBJECTIVES SUMMARY SHEET 



Component: [F] ^ [IS] [CI] [Com.] [Com, Inv.] [OV] 



Statement of Objective: 

II. A. 2. a. ((3)) . Reading teachers will display skill in training regular class- 
room teachers to administer, analyze, and interpret the results of selected 
standardized tests • 



Criterion 


Data 


Collection 

a) Place 

b) By Whom 

c) How 

d) When 


. Analysis 


A score of at 
least 45 of a 
possible 60 points 
on a rating 
scale completed bj 
the Project Direc- 
tor for at least 


Rating scale of 
Competency as a 
Consultant for 
each Project stafi 
completed by the 
Project Director 


a) Reading Center 

b) Evaluator 

c) Transmittal by 

, Project Director 

d) January and June, 
1973 


Descriptive 
summary 


6 Ot 13 CS5-raeT3" ^ ' - ■ 

Status of Objective: 

Met Not 
Fully Met Partially Not Met Measured 


5 "^321 


0 
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Presentation of Findings 

The performance of Project reading teachers in three areas, (1) pursuit 
of goals; (2) competencies as a reading teacher-consultant; and (3) overall 
performance, was rated by the Project Director on a pre- and post-basis. 
Pertinent to objective ((3)) were the ratings assigned in the area, com- 
pentencies as a reading teacher-consultant. The ratings were assigned by 
the Project Director following his observations of program staff and the 
teaching techniques they used with teachers and children. He observed 
other aspects of the consultant role, as well. 

Presented in Table 16 are the pre and post ratings for all three areas. 
For the ratings related to consultant competencies, it will be noted that, 
on the post-^ratings , 9 staff received higher ratings (although the increase 
was slight in most cases), 3 staff received lower ratings, and 1 staff re- 
ceived the same rating. The maximum number of points obtainable on this 
item was 60. The data displayed indicated that the criterion (at least 45 
points) was attained for 5 of the 13 program staff. 

Conclusion 

Since only 5 persons received ratings equal to or greater than the criterion, 
the objective can be said to have been met to only a partial extent. 

It was deemed interesting to examine whether or not the end of year ratings 
were significantly higher than the pre-ratings. Accordingly, The Sign Test 
was applied to the data. The results indicated that the post-ratings for the 
area, consultant competency, were not significantly higher than the earlier 
ratings. The area where the staff showed significant improvement was Pursuit 
of Goals. This area was related to staff identifying their needs for pro- 
fessional growth and following programs designed to meet them. Although they 

showed significant growth in this aspect, the director did not see evidently 
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TABLE 16; 

Project Director Ratings of Reading Teacher Competency, 

Pre and Post 



Pursuit Competencies as Overall 

of Goals Reading Teacher Rating 



staff* 


Pre 


Post** 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


A 


26 


26 


28 


34 


57 


60 


B 


18 


21 


28 


26 


46 


44 


C 


25 


29 


35 


39 


62 


63 


D 


19 


19 


28 


28 


37 


37 


E 


32 


34 


46 


45 


80 


77 


F 


13 


14 


30 


31 


44 


44 


G 


27 


32 


45 


40 


72 


67 


H 


30 


29 


46 


48 


77 


77 


I 


23 


32 


35 


41 


58 


64 


J 


32 


33 


43 


48 


75 


81 


K 


36 


38 


46 


47 


82 


83 


L 


19 


31 


27 


34 


46 


65 


M 


17 


25 


44 


47 


63 


72 



The 


) 


X = 


1 


X 


= 3 


X 


= 3 


Sign 


) 


N = 


11 


N 


= 12 


N 


= 10 


Test 


) 


P =• 


.006 


P 


= N.S. 


P 


= N.S. 



*Staff listed in random order and designated by letter. 
**Pre*Score = Project Director ratings in January, 1973 
Post-Score = Project Director ratings in June, 1973 

1: Maximum = 40 2: Maximum = 60 3: Maximum = 100 



that this activity had a significant impact upon their practice in provid- 
ing training to classroom teachers* 
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PROJECT OBJECTIVES SUMMARY SHEET 
Component: [F] CMl [IS] [CI] [Com.]. [Com. InvJ [OV] 

Statement of Objective: 

II. A. 2. a. ((4)) . Reading teachers will exhibit diagnostic-prescriptive skill 
in administering and interpreting findings from a variety of diagnostic tests 
administered to children identified as being in need of such testing. 



Criterion 



Data 



Collection 

a) Place 

b) By Whom 

c) How 

d) When 



Analysis 



A rating of at 
least 3 on a 5 
point rating 
scale, assigned by 
Project Director* 
to at least 95% 
of the Diagnostic 
Prescriptive Logs 
subniitted.' ' 



Diagnostic-Pre- 
scriptive logs 
completed by Proj- 
ect Reading Teach- 
ers 



a) Reading Center 
h) Evaluator 

c) Transmittal by 
Project Director 

d) June, 1973 



Analytic review 
by Project Director 
descriptive summary 
by evaluator 



Status of Objective; 



Met 
Fully 



Met Partially 



Not Met 



Not 
Measured 



4 


3 
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Presentation of Findings 



Beginning in early FebLtuary , 1973, project staff recorded their diagnoses, 
prescriptions 5 and related information on the Diagnostic Prescriptive Log ^ de- 
signed especially for this project. A specimen copy appears on the following 
page . 

X Toward the end of the year, the project director rated those logs turned 
in by staff for comprehensiveness of diagnostic procedures. His analyses were 
based upon his skill as an expert in diagnosis in reading. He assigned ratings 
to the logs submitted by staff according to the five-point scale below: 

Rating Criteria 

1 Extremely limited: diagnosis included a 

standardized reading achievement test, 
or a single reading skills test 

2 Limited: IRI only, orlRI and one skills 

test 

3 Moderate: Included IRI, I.Q. and one 

skill test 

4 Fairly extensive: Included standardized 

achievement test, IRI, I.Q. and two or 
three skills tests . 

5 Comprehensive; Included standardized 

test, IRI, I.Q., more than three skills 
tests, telebinocular, audiometer, inven- 
tories, observations, etc. 

The results of his analysis are presented in Table 17. From the infor- 
mation summarized in the table, the following observations may be made: 

1. The logs were not used as extensively as it was expected they would 
be. Two staff did not submit logs at all. Five turned in fewer than 
10 logs. Of the 177 logs submitted, nearly 17 percent were incon^lete. 

2. In terms of the comprehensiveness, or scope, of the diagnoses, only 



O 51*4 percent of the logs submitted received ratings as high as the 
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levels specified in the criterion. 

3. In terms of follow-up on the Jiagnoses, the information Indicates 
that in only 36 of the cases were as many as 3 follow-up observa- 
tions made. 

4. For the follow-up observations which were made, progress was noted 
in the majority of cases reported. 

Although the logs were not used as extensively as had been hoped, it 
should be remembered that the format was not developed completely until 
after mid-year, and their use by staff was not begun until February, 1973. 
However, based upon the results from their use in the spring semester, 
1973, they will be used during the final year of the Project. The logs are 
seen .'^s being useful in- two ways: (1) as a concise format which Project 
staff can use to record the flow of events in the diagnostic-prescriptive 
sequence for each student; and (2) as a source for gathering descriptive 
data, relating to (a) the contribution made by program staff in performing 
diagnoses and prescriptions; and (b) the types of reading problems exhibited 
by students in the school system and the kinds of corrective programs being 
prescribed and given to these students. 

Presented in Exhibit 5 is a summary of the trends in Project staff 
diagnostic-prescriptive activity as gathered from the diagnostic-prescriptive 
logs submitted during the semester. From the information summarized, it may 
be observed: 

1. Classroom teachers were the main source for referrals of students 
to Project staff. 

2. Project staff used a variety of diagnostic procedure'^ with the stu- 
dents. 

3. The most common diagnostic finding for the students referred was 
Disabled Reader, followed by Developmental Reader. The most common 

Dl/^" reading problems were found in the area of word attack skills, including 
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phonics and word structure. 

4. The raost common prescription put forward was dciivery of ;i develop- 
mental reading or a corrective reading program. The most common 
approach recommended for students with word attack skills needs was 
the language experience approach, followed by sight vocabulary exer- 
cises. 

5. The referral most commonly made was to persons such as the school 
nurse, speech therapist, or an optometrist. 

6. Of the students referred, the majority were boys. Of the students 
identified by age, the majority were enrolled in elementary school. 

7. In most cases, program staff did not make follow-up observationc of 
the delivery of prescriptive programs. However, in those cases 
where such observations were made, progress was noted in 78 percent 
of the cases. 

Conclusion 

The objective clearly was not met. This was evidenced by (1) the com- 
paratively few number of logs submitted, (2) the number of incomplete logs 
turned in, (3) only a cbare majority of diagnostic procedures reported on 
the logs were rated by the Project Director as meeting minimum levels of 
comprcl)enslvenes«, and (4) staff apparently were not Collowing-up in the 
classroom upon the prescriptions made. 

However, it should be noted, also, that (1) referrals for diagnosis and 
prescription were being made, (2) a variety of diagnostic procedures were 
being used, (3) specific needs in reading were being identified for students, 
and prescriptions were being offered* 

Reported elsewhere for another objective is the fact that professional 
growth fo^ program staff this year centered upon (1) the process of reading 

^j^^^d (2) consultant skills related to program development and delivery. The 



information presented ia measurement of this objective suggests that 
for staff professional growth for the coming year is in the area of 
diagnostic-prescription sequence. 
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PROJECT OBJECTIVES SUMMARY SHEET 
Component: [F] [IS] [CI] [Com,] [Com. Inv.] [OV] 



Statement of Objective: 

II. A. 2. a. ((7)) . Reading teachers will conduct a survey of the reading program 
in schools throughout the district. 



Criterion 



Data 



Collection 

a) Place 

b) By Whom 

c) How 

d) When 



Analysis 



Completion of the 
Reading Program 
Survey by class- 
room teachers in 
each school 



Surveys completed 
by classroom 
teachers 



a) Reading Center 

b) Project Director 

c) Transmittal by 
Project reading 
teachers 

d) May, 1973 



Written verifica- 
tion by Project 
Director of task 
completed 



Met 
Fully 



Status of Objective: 



Met Partially 



Not Met 



Not 
Measured 
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Presentation of Findings 

While conducting a survey of tho. reading program in the schools is 
considered to be an activity contributing to the professional growth of 
program staff, the activity related to the component. Instructional System 
Design, as well. Verification of the performance of the activity is to 
be found in the Director's Management Log for that component. 

He pointed out in the log that an objective basic to the goal of 
developing a comprehensive reading system was conducting an analytical study 
of the reading system in the school district. The survey was conducted in 
conjunction of the work of Committee L, an ad hoc task group constituted by 
the Superintendent. 

Reported in the log are the facts that: (1) the work of the Committee 
was begun in January, 1973, (2) the Project Director and two Project reading 
teachers developed the instrument, Classroom Reading Survey ^ and (3) that 
the survey was administered by program staff to classroom reading teachers 
and was completed, in the Director's opinion, in the spring, 1973. 

Conclusion 

The objective is rated by the evaluator as having been met only partially 
at this point. By May, 1973 useable responses were received from 124 class- 
room teachers, representative of the schools and grades in the system. 

At the time of this writing, the data were recorded on keypunch cards and 
the basic summary data were reduced in summary form through computer processing. 

As the Director reported in his log, he has yet to complete his written 
report on the findings from the survey. . 
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Component: [F] [IS] [CI] [Com.] [Com. Inv.] [OV] 

Statement of Objective: 

iI.A.2.a. ((9)) . Reading teachers will be able to prepare behavioral objectives 
for selected reading skills and devise appropriate measures of performance. 



Criterion 



Production of a 
minimum of 5 be- 
havioral objec- 
tives by each 
Project staff. 



Data 



Statements of be- 
havioral objective^ 
and development of 
appropriate meas- 
urement instru"*- 
ments 



Collection 

a) Place 

b) By Whom 

c) How 

d) When 



This was not done* 
sch-Bduled for next y 



Analysis 



The activity is 
ear. 



Status of Objective: 



Met 
Fully 



5 



Met Partially 



Not Met 



4 


3 


2 


1 



Not 
Measured 
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PROJECT OBJECTIVES SUMMARY SHEET 
Component: [F] CWQ [IS] [CI] [Com.] [Com. Inv.] [OV] 

Statement of Objective: 

II. A. 2. a. ((10)) • Project reading teachers will coordinate and direct the ident- 
ification of appropriate teaching materials and exercises to use as prescriptions 
for students and the production of an index of materials. 



Criterion 


Data 


Collection 

a) Place 

b) By Whom 

c) How 

d) When 


Analysis 


Development of 
Resource File by 
Project staff; 
approved for dis- 
tribution to teach 
ers by Reading Co- 
ordinator 


Development of an 
Instructional 
Resource File by 
Project staff-, — 
- keyed to WDRSD 


a) Reading Center 

b) Evaluator 

c) Transmitted by 
Reading Coordina- 
tor 

d) August, 1973 • 


Production o£ 
required document 


Status of Objective: 

Met ^ Not 
Fully Met Partially I^ot Met Measured 


5 ^ 3 z y( 


0 
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Presentation of Findings 

During Che first year of the Project, staff activity related to identifying 
and processing instructional materials was keyed to no overall reading system. 
During the second year of the Project, as reported in the Director's Management 
Log for the Instructional System Design Component, the Wisconsin Design for 
Reading Skill Development (WDRSD) was selected as the system to be adopted by 
the Project for implementation in the schools. The WDRSD has, as two distinguish- 
ing features, (1) a comprehensive set of behavioral objectives for the various 
reading skills and (2) a Teachers Resource File, a source for identifying com- 
mercial instructional materials correlated with the behavioral objectives. 

c 

The objectives statements provide a framework facilitating the identi- 
fication of instructional materials in reading to use as proscriptions, and 
the Resource File available from the Wisconsin Center provides a format to 
follow in indexing those instructional materials available locally which 
are not contained in the Wisconsin Center Files, 

From the survey of the district reading program discussed in objective 
((7)), a list of instructional materials for reading used in the local 
schools was secured. Those teaching materials used locally, but not keyed 
to specilit: objccLlvc*^ by iho. Wisconsin Conter, were identified and assigned 
priority ratings based upon the prevelance of their use in the schools. 

A major effort is being made during the SLffimicr, 1973 by program staff 
to prepare an Instructional Resource File of locally-used instructional 
materials, keyed to the objectives in the Wisconsin Design. Seven of the 
8 Project reading teachers are participating in the effort. The activity 
is Kchoclul.od for comph^tlon by the end summer, 1973. As a result of 
this effort. Project staff expect to place in the hands of each\ elementary 
teacher in the schools a copy of an ins true- tional resource file which 
O .dentifies appropriate teaching materials and exercises for classroom teacher 

ERIC 



use in providing individualized instruction to students, based upon their 
diagnosed needs in reading. The production of this index is scheduled for 
early September, 1973. 

Conclusion 

The activity is well launched, and is being carried forward as this 
report is being prepared. It is expected that the objective will be met 
fully on or about September 14, 1973. 
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PROJCCT OBJECTIVES SUMMARY SHEET 
Component: [F] t>e3 [IS] [CI] [Com.] [Com. Inv.] [OV] 



Statement of Objective: 

II. A. 2. a. ((13)) . The Reading Teachers will demonstrate to at least 100 class-- 
room teachers the use of teaching strategies supportive of diagnostic-pre- 
scriptive approach to reading. 

Furthermore, they will devote a significantly greater amount of effort to 
providing such training during the second Project year, as compared to the 
amount of such effort during the first Project year. The amount of staff 
effort will be measured by reports from Project staff on weekly activity 
logs. 



The objective will be considered to have been met if (1) staff report that 
theyi provided such training at at least 100 teachers; (2) staff effort in 
modeling instructional strategies as reported on logs exceeds such effort 
in the first Project year on a month-by-month basis to at least the .05 
level of confidence. 



Criterion 


Data 


Collection 

a) Place 

b) By Whom 

c) How 

d) When 


Analysis 


a) Training to 
100 teachers or 
more; b) signi- 
ficant increase ii 
activity 


a) Home-Base 
School Survey 

b) Staff Activity 
I Logs 


a) Reading Center 
' b) Evaluator 

c) Transmittal by 
Project staff 

d) Home-Base School 
Survey— June, 1973 
Staff Activity Logi 

tJPPV^v^.Spp^ , 7 07? 


Descriptive sum- 
mary for (a) t- 
test for correlated 
means for (b) 



May, 1973 
Status of Objective: 



Met 

Fully 



Met Partially 



Not Met 



Not 
Measured 
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PROJECT OBJECTIVES SUMMARY SHEET 
Component: [F] I^fiC^ [IS] [CI] [Com,] [Com. Inv.] [OV] 



Statement of Objective: 

II. A. 2. a. ((15)) . The reading teachers will demonstrate to at least 90 class- 
room teachers models for organizing the classroom supportive of a diagnostic- 
prescriptive approach to reading. 

Furthermore, they will devote a significantly greater amount of effort to pro- 
viding such training during the second Project year, as compared to the amount 
of such effort during the first Project year. The amount of staff effort will 
be measured by reports from Project staff on weekly activity logs. 

The objective will be considered if: (1) staff report that they provided such 
training to at least 90 teachers; (2) staff effort in providing consultant help 
to classroom teachers for the development of schemas for classroom organization 
(as reported on logs) exceeds such effort in the first Project year on a month- 
by-month' basis to at least the .05 level of confidence. 



Criterion 



a) training to 90 
teacher or mor 

b) significant 
increase in 
activity 



Data 



a) Home-Base 
School Survey 

b) Staff Activity 
Logs 



Collection 

a) Place 

b) By Whom 

c) How 

d) When 



a) Reading Center 

b) Evaluator 

c) transmittal by 
Project staff 

d) Home-Base School 
Survey , June, 1973 
Staff Activity 
Logs ♦ weekly. 



Analysis 



Descriptive sum- 
mary for (a) 5 t- 
test for correlated 
means (b) 



" Sept., 1972-May, 1973 

Status of Objective: 



Met 
Fully 



Met Partially 



1 



Not Met 



Not 

Measured 
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PROJECT OBJECTIVES SUMMARY SHEET 
Component: [F] [X] [IS] [CI] [Com.] [Com, Inv.] [OV] 



Statenieat of Objective; 

n. A. 1^.1. (19). Vro\rct. 

nniDunl <»! rHort io providing, irniwlny. in r I .iM,qr<><tin (<wu*lu»rs diirfn^i; (Ik* moc^oiuI 
rrolfil yrnr romparii) Mi I !)<• .imutin! nl muIi <'llnrl (lMrIi)j< llii- Ifrst yr;ir of 
Ihr l'ro.li»rl. TUc ,nnotinl nf Ht;ill rMmi will hr u\ri\HU\ nl hy reports i rcim 
PrtijiTt staff on wt't»kly nrtivlty 1 in'^ (s(h« hlxhlhll 3 on pa^i» ""^l). 

The objective will be considered to have been met if staff effort in teacher 
training during 1972-73 exceeds such effort in 1971-72 on a month-by-month 
basis to at least .05 level of confidence. 



Criterion . 


P — . - ■ ^ — 1 

Data 


Collection 

a) Place 

b) By Whom 

c) How 

d) When 


Analysis . 


significant 
Increase in 
tra Ining 


Staff reports 
on weekly 
act I vity log 


a) Reading Center 

b) Rvaluator 

v) Inter'-scliool mail 
or hand delivery 
tl) Kach wo ok 


t-test for correlated 
means 



Status of Objective: 



Met 

Fully 



Met Partially 



Not Met 



Not 
Measured 



4 


3 


2 


1 




Presentation of Findings 



These three objectives are measured simultaneously due to the similarity 
of the task and of the measurement procedure. .'In partial measurement of 
objective ((13)) and ((15)), the information in Figure 1 on page 13 shiDWs 
that program staff delivered programs related to instructional strategies to 
91 classroom teachers (83 on a direct basis and 9 on an indirect basis). 
Also, they delivered programs in related to organizational models to 89 teach- 
ers (68 on a direct basis and 21 on an indirect basis) . 

Data for measurement of the significance of change in staff effort were 
gathered from the weekly activity logs, submitted routinely by staff, for 
the first and second years of the Project (see Exhibit 3 on page 51). The 
following data were obtained from the activity logs: (I) the number of 
hours expended in leading training sessions, September through May, 1971 and 
1972; (2) the number of hours expended in delivering programs related to 
instructional strategies, September through May, 1971 and 1972; and (3) the 
number of hours expended in delivering programs related to organizational 
models, September through May, 1971 and 1972. 

The differences between staff effort for each of the three activities 
for comparable months over the two years were analyzed through the t-test 
for differences between correlated means. This analysis requires two measures 
for each individual in the population. Due to staff turnover, the totals 
for 10 Project staff were used for the months of September, and the totals 
for 12 were-^used for analyzing the differences in subsequent months. 

The descriptive and analytical data are presented in Table 18. To con- 
serve space, the mean number of hours per month for each of the three activiti< 
is reported. 
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The following may be observed from the data: 

1. For the activity Leading Training Session, a significant difference 
between staff effort over the two years was found in three months. 
However, in only one case (September) did the total 'for 1972 exceed 
that of 1971. For 6 of the months, the totals during the first 
year exceeded that of the second year. Thid suggests that Project 
staff provided training to classroom teachers on-.an individual 
basis rather than using the medium of a; large group training session. 

2. For the amount of staff effort expended, in instructional strategies, 
it may be noted that in all months, but two a greater amount of 
effort was expended in 1972. However, significant differences were 

found for only 3 of the months. This suggests that training in 

. y . 

this area was emphasized by program staff during the winter, compared 
with fall and spring. 

3. A compar.v::c?n of staff effort in delivering instruction in organizational 
models ind:i^d;:es that a greater amount of effort was expended from 
September through January for 1972, while a greater amount of effort 
had been expended from February through May in 1971. The analysis 
revealed that program staff devoted a significantly greater amount 

of time to teacher training in organizational models during the 
first four months of 1972 than they did in 1971. This finding is 
consistent with the design for the Project, and the flow of events 
in the staff training program. 

Conclusion 

The data presented above indicate that objective ((13)) was met partially; 
objective ((15)) was met partially; and (19) was not met. However, the objectives 
were met by individual program reading teachers. 



PROJECT OBJECTIVES SUMMARY SHEET 
Component: [F] [IS] [CI] [ComJ [Com, Inv.] [OV] 



Statement of Objective; 

II*A,2.a. ((14)) . Reading teachers 
pare appropriate forms for keeping 



and selected classroom teachers will pre- 
records of student progress. 



Criterion 


- - *■ ' ■ ' ■ '■ ■ - '■ ■ 

Data 


1 

Collection 

<k) Place 

b) By Whom 

c) How 

d) When 


Analysis 


Development of 
at least 1 form 
by each Project 
reading teacher 


Record-keeping 
forms developed 


a) Reading Center 

b) Project Director 

c) Transmittal from 
Project staff 

d) June, 1973 


Verification by 
Project Director 



status of Objective: 



Met 

Fully 



Met Partially 



Not Met 



Not 
Measured 



4 


3 


2 

> 


1 



PROJECT OBJECTIVES SUMMARY SHEET 
Component: [F] [IS] [CI] [Com.] [Com. Inv.] [OV] 



Statement of Objective: 

II,A-2.a.((16)). The Project Director will negotiate with local universities 
to develop mechanisms for allowing Project reading teachers to become a read- 
ing specialist certificated by the Department of Education^ 



Criterion 


Data 


Collection 

a) Place 

b) By Whom . 

c) How 

d) When 


Analysis 


Arrangement raade 
with a local 
university to 
offer for credit 
to Project staff 
at least 1 re- 
quired course 


Documentation by 
Project Director 
in Management Log 


a) Reading Center 

b) Evaluator 

c) Transmittal by 
Project Director 

d) June, 1973 


Narrative summary 





status of Objective: 



Met ' Not 

Fully Met Partially Not Met Measured 
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Presentation of Findings 

It was noted previously in earlier evaluation reports that, of program 
staff who had yet to complete reading specialist certificate requirements, 
the majority needed two courses: Practicum in Diagnosis and Practicum in 
Remediation. Presented below in Exhibit 6 is an excerpt from the Project 
Director's Management Log for the Professional Development Component. 

EXHIBIT 6: 

Excerpt From Director's Log 

1973~Second Semester 

January 31-end of the school yean 

In addition to workshop development carried out in the first semes- 
ter and outside trainer-consultants, a third mode was introduced. To 
fnrther attainment of reading certification goals, the Director arranged 
through the University of Missouri at St. Louis an extension course 
titled "Practicum in Diagnosis." The course began January 23, 1973 and 
concluded on May 14. Dr. Richard Burnett, Clinic Director, taught the 
qourse. 

From the information presented in Table 10 on page 27, it may be 
observed that 9 Project staff^ took the extension course, "Practicum in 
Reading Diagnosis" during the year, and all have completed that course 
currently. 

Conclusion 

Since the arrangement was made with a local university to provide a 
course needed for the certification requirement, and since the course was 
taken during the year by allstaff who needed it, the objective is con- 
sidered to have been met. 
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PROJECT OBJECTIVES SUMMARY SHEET 



Component: [F] ^^>[q^ [IS] [CI] [Com.] [Com. Inv.] [OV] 



Statement of Objective: 

II. A. 2. a. (17). Project staff will develop a set of major inservice training 
workshops designed to advance classroom teacher skill in (a) diagnosis. of 
students' reading difficulties and (b) development of instructional models 
and strategies to support individualized instruction in reading. The devel- 
opment of fall workshops will be completed by September 30, 1972 and that 
of spring workshops will be completed by January 31, 1973. 

Evidence of workshop development will consist of the production of written 
workshop descriptions; outiJies of weekly sessions; and similar documents. 
Evidence of the quality of the workshop will consist of the school system 
granting inservice professional growth credit for teachers attending the 
workshops, per the school district system for professional inservice training. 



Criterion 


Data 


Collection 

a) Place 

b) By whom 

c) How 

d) When 


Analysis 


(1) Written 


Documentary 


a) 


Reading Center 


Narrative description 


descriptions 


evidence 


b) 


Evaluator 




produced ; 




c) 


Transmittal by 




(2) Inservice 






staff 




professional 




d) 


October,' 1972 




growth granted 













Met 
Fully 



Status of Objective: 



Met Partially 



Not Met 



Not 
Measured 



4 


3 


2 


1 



□ 



o - 
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Presentation of Findingi 

Documentation contained in the Director's Log for the Professional 
Development Component^ indicate that staff professional growth training ex- 
periences changed at the beginning of the second year. Below is an excerpt 
from the log describing staff development of workshops for delivery to class- 
room teachers. 

EXHIBIT 7: 

Excerpt from Director's Log, Workshop Development 
1972— First Semester 

September 1- January 31: 

Training followed two modes during this period of tr>e. The first 
mode might be called shared learning while the second involved employ- 
ment of an outside consultant (Dr. Wallace Ramsey). 

1. "Shared learning" mode — Reading teachers were organized into 
three teams for development of workshop activities for class- 
room teachers. Workshops on Classroom Diagnosis, Individualized 
Reading and Learning Centers were developed. The process of 
developing and carrying out these workshops resulted in the 
following kinds of learning experieHces for reading teachers; 

a. Intensive independent study on topics assigned for work- 
shop presentation. 

b. Consultations with the director, team coordinator and 
other colleagpns with expertise in their area of work'- 
shop responsibility. 

c. Experiences in leading gx'oups of classroom teachers through 
presentations ,and demonstrations. 

d. Classroom follow-up with teachers in a consultant-consultee 
rolei 



ShCAfti in Exhibit 8 are workshop descriptions for the fall workshop 
series. 
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1 

Exhihit R: 
Workshop Descriptions, Fall Series 

Three Major In- Service Offerings: 

(1) Organizing the. Classroom for Individualizing Reading: 

General concepts of the individualization of reading instruction and spe- 
cific practical methods to prepare teachers, children and other staff for 
individualization to occur. A presentation of three major models for 
individualization: (a) in a self-contained classroom; (b) in a team- 
teaching situation; (c) a combination of self-contained classroom and 
team- teaching models,, Selection of a model to study in depth and imple- 
ment on the basis of classroom teacher's needs. Assistance by a Reading 
Team Member in study and implementation* 
Team Leader: Mary Allen 

(2) Classroom Diagnosis of Children's Reading Abilities: 

An overview of a variety of diagnostic instruments and techniques which 
have proven useful to classroom tf^.achers who have limited time for diag- 
nosis. Diagnostic procedures for groups and individuals covering such 
areas as reading achievement, intelligence, auditory and visual discrimi- 
nation, comprehension sight vocabulary, etc. Assistance from Reading 
Team Member in selecting tests appropriate for an individual class; demon- 
sftration and aid iu administering diagnostic tests and interpreting and 
using diagnostic information for planning children's programs. 
Team Leader: Roberta Whitfield 



(3) Learning Centers: Activity, Resource, Interest Centers: 

General education on the concept of Learning Centers as a means of indi- 
vidualization of instruction. Models and techniques for diagnosing Center 
needs and providing varied and appropriate Center activities. Reading 
Team Member providing assistance to classroom teachers in drawing floor 
plans, fathering materials and changing teaching styles to make best use 
of a Learning Center's operation. 
Team Leader: Beth Dennis. 



Conclusion 



The fall workshop series was designed by program staff and delivered 
during October and November, per schedule. In-service professional growth 
credit was granted to those teachers attending. The objective was met for 
^ fall workshop development. 
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PROJECT OBJECTIVES SUMMARY SHEET 



Component: [F] ]X] [IS] [CI] [Com.] [Com. Inv.] [OV] 



Statement of Objective: 

II.A.2.a. (20) • llie Project Director and selected staff will develop for the . 
spring, 1973 semester two major inservice training workshops designed to advance 
classroom teacher skill in diagnostic reading instruction. 

Each workshop will consist of four sessions to be presented once a week, with 
follow-up implementation available for classroom teachers on a sign-up basis. 
One major workshop will be directed toward elementary teachers, and one toward 
secondary teachers* 

Evidence of worlcshop development will consist of a production of written workshop 
descriptions, outlines of weekly sessions, and similiar documentation. Evidence 
of the quality of the workshops will consist 6f the school system granting pro- 
fessional growth credit to teachers attending, per the district system for pro- 
fessional growth training. 



Criterion 


Data 


Collection 

a) Place 

b) By Whom 

c) How 

. d) When 


Analysis 


(1) Written 
descriptions 
produced; 

(2) Inserv'c^e 
professional 
growth granted 


Documentary 
evidence 


a) Reading Center 

b) Evaluator 

c) Transmittal by 
staff 

d) February, 1973 . 


Narrative description 



status of Objective: 



Met 
Fully 



Met Partially 



Not Met 



Not 
Measured 



PROJi:CT OBJECT IVES SUMMARY SHEET 
Component: [F] IX] LIS] [CI] [Com,] [Com. Inv J [6V] 



Statement of Objective: 

II. A. 2. a, (21). The Project Director and selected staff will prepare for de- 
livery during the spring, 1973 semester, a series. of minor inservice workshops. 
These workshops will be of shorter duration than the major workshops and will 
center around special-interest topics. The development of these programs will 
be documented by the production of outlines, and similar documents. 



Criterion 



Data 



Collection 

a) Place 

b) By Whom 

c) How 

d) When 



Analysis 



(1) . Written 
descriptions; 

(2) Inservice 
professional 
growth gr:anted 



Documentary 
evidence 



a) Reading Center 

b) Evaluator 

c) Transmittal by 
staff 

d) April, 1973 



Narrative.^ description 



Status of Objective; 



Met 

Fully 



Met Partially 



4 


3 


2 


1 



Not Met 



Not 
Measured 
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A spring workshop was presented to classroom teachers in February and 
March, 1973. Howey^^p, the workshops were not organl^^ed according to the model 
developed for tlie fall series, as planned. 

The revised workshops consisted of thr^e set3ions. At each session two 
topics werd offered concurrently, and the teachers attendinf^ could select either 
topic. A fourth session was offered; it was led by outside consultants who, 
during their stay in the district, provided professional growth workshops to 
program staff. Displayed below in Exhibit 9 is the outline of the spring work- 
shop sessions* 



EXHIBIT 9: 



Spring Schedule of Workshops Led by 'Program Staff s 



Date Presented 



February 18, 1973 



Session 



March 7, 1973 



March 14, 1973 



"Behind Scenes Pre- 
paration for an In- 
dividualized Reading 
Program" 

Leaders: , M. Allen and 
L. Askland- 



"Developing Materials 
for Learning Centers" 



Leaders: S. Gouaux and 
J* Peebles 



' "Teaching Children to 
Work in Learning Cen- 



"Classroom Applica- 
tion of an Informal 
Reading Inventory" 



Leaders: 



R. Whitfield 
and L. Askland 



ters" 
Leaders 



L. Askland and 
A. Coffman 



"Private Conferences 
and Skills Instruc- 
tion in an Individ- 
ualized Reading Pro- 
gram" 

Leaders: H. Allen and 
L. A;3kiand 



"Prescribing for Aud- 
itory and Vistial Prob- 
lems in Word Learning" 
Leaders: A. Flynt and 
J. Peebles 



Presented in Exhibit 10 is an excerpt from the Director's Log describ- 
ing the changes and the reas,ons behind them. 
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tXHlBli 10: 



Excerpt from Director's Log 
Spring Workshop, 1973 

Spring workshops offered by the Diagnostic Reading Project underwent 
a series of changes from the original masterplan set out in August^ 1972, 
These changes resulted from events that occurred during the fall months and 
conditions that existed during January, 1973. The original plan called for 
the following: 

1. ^ Reading teachers would meet regularly during the month of 

December to organize workshop teams and prepare four in- 
service offerings. 

2. The planned reading workshops would take place during 
January and February, 1973. 

3. A series of min/.-workshops prepared by individual reading 
teachers on limited topics of interest would be offered to 
teachers during the months of March, April and May, 1973. 

Since this was a departure from the manner in which the Reading Project 
staff operated during the first year of the project, elementary principals 
requested at a meeting held in September that spring plans await feedback 
from them and classroom teachers based on outcomes of the fall workshops. 
This request was agreed to by the project director and a meeting was sched- 
uled for November for purposes of review. 

, The principals* meeting was held on November 29, 1972. A free and c,: .::n 
discussion took place and eight of th.e eleven principals responded. Their 
reaction and those of classroom teachers made to them were highly favorable 
of the delivery system employed. In-class implementation by reading teachers, 
they indicated, was a strong feature. ^ They encouraged a similar delivery plan 
for the spring with these suggestions: 

1. That 37cheduling have more latitude for reading teachers to 
relieve harmful pressures. * 

2. Attempt greater individualization for participants by diag- 
nosing their needs and abilities before the workshops begin. 

3. Give greater consideration to inservice credit than was given . 
in the fall. 

The director was well aware of pressures acting on reading teachers 
during the fall workshops. Pressures were intense and resulted from new 
c:.periences working before large groups of classroom teachers. Atteiiipts 
were made to lessen the pressure by thorough planning and developing a 
strong reservoir of knowledge about the subject. 

This inf oxtaation was shared with principc*ls at the meeting and the 
director noted his decision to give reading teachers breathing space before 
developing the workshops' for the spring. He also indicated that some of the 
reading teachers would be involved in activities other than workshops in the 
spring for it was felt that they needed more preparatory work« 



EXHIBIT 10 (continued) 

Spring Workshops 

The spring workshops- that were advertised in the Continuing Education 
Bulletin included the following: 

1. Individualized Reading 

2* Classroom Diagnosis 

3. Learning Centers 

4. Reading in the Content Subjects 

It became apparent in mid-January that enrollments for the workshops 
were extremely low and were coming in very slowly. The director kept in 
close contact with the Continuing Education office up to the week before 
workshops were scheduled to start. At that point in time only the Learning 
Centers Workshop had more than two enrollments. The decision was made by 
the director to cancel the four offerings, notify registrants, and revise 
the entire plan. Those registered were informed by telephone of the decision 
together with the new plan. 

i 

\ The new plan consisted of a series of workshops from which participants 
could choose among several topics. The workshops were scheduled over a 
four-week span of time in February and March. Meetings were held weekly 
at the Reading Center. 

' All workshop sessions were staffed by Reading Project personnel with 
the exception of the final meetings. ' These meetings were coordinated with 
visiting consultants, Mrs. Shirley Birr and Mrs. Mary Phillips. Eight read- 
ing teachers and the project director planned and conducted sessions cover- 
ing six topics. These topics include'd ' classroom diagnosis, learning centers, 
and individualized reading. Altogether, A7 teachers took part in the work- 
shops. Of these, 16 were out-of-district teachers. 



Conclusion 

The spring workshop series was implemented, albeit differently from 
the original design. It was developed and 'ielivered by the Director and six 
program staff. Use was made of the availability of outside consultants in 
late March to draw upon their services for the fourth workshop session. The 
objective was met only partially. 

The series of minor workshops was to have drawn upon the remaining seven 
staff who had not developed workshops. This series was not developed. However, 
a one-day workshop was presented at Mercy High School and a comprehensive work- 
shop was given at Hanley Junior High School. 
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PROJECT OBJECTIVES SUMMARY SHEET 
Component: [F] 0^ [IS] [CI] [Com.] [Com. Inv.] [OV] 



Statement of Objective: 

II. A. 2. a. (18). The project director will arrange for the presentation of 
professional development inservice training sessions for the project read- 
ing teachers during the year. The training programs will center around the 
learning needs of project staff, as determined by the director* 

For each professional growth program, the trainer-consultant will document 
the attainment of training objectives in a consultant's report completed 
at the close of each program. 



Criterion 

r 


Data 


Collection 

a) Place 

b) By whom 

c) How 

d) When 


Analysis 


Objectives set 


Director's Log, 


a) 


Reading Center 


Narrative 


by project 


Professional 


b) 


Project director 




director and 


Development 


c) 


Subtnittal of 




trainer- 






logs ■ 




consultant 




d) 


At 


conclusion of 










each set of 










workshops 





status of Objective: 



Met 
Fully 



Met Partially 



Not Met 



4 


3 


2 


1 



Not 
Measured 



. Presentation of Findings 

The Troject Director noted In his log that, Ln spring, 1972, he de-* 
ctded to employ ;i number of outside consultants during the second year of 
the Project to further the professional growth and development of reading 
teachers* He wrote, "It was felt that exposure to different authorities in 
the field would enhance learning and would also allow the director to employ 
specialists who could focus on specific areas of need*" 

During the year the consultant services of Dr, Wallace Ramsey were secured. 
The Director reported that he prepared a list of suggested topics for in- 
service training, which were based upon his observations of staff's work with 
classroom teachers* 

Presented on the following pages in Exhibit 11, is an excerpt from the 
Director's Log describing the consultant services* The Director and the out- 
side consultant developed 'a method for evaluating staff growth, based upon 
self-ratings from staff, on a pre and post basis* Presented in Table 19 is 
the Director's analysis of the data* The results are presented in graphic 
form in Figure 2. 

During the spring, 1973 the services of three other consultants were 
secured: Dr. Peter Hasselriis, on March 8 and 9, 1973; and Ms* Shirley Birr 
and Ms. Mary Phillips on March 21^23, 1973. The training provided by these 
consultants were related to areas of ne^d for staff development , determined 
by the Director* , 

Conclusion 

The objective is considered to have been met. Outside consultants were 
secured, and the training they provided was consistent with staff development 
needs* The analysis of staff increase in 25 skills or knowledge areas made 
y the Director indicates that there was growth in his judgment. 



EXHIBIT 11: 



Excerpt from Director's Log, 
Professional Growth Outside Consultant Program 

Contact was first made with Dr. Ramsey by ;:he Director on April 28, 
1972, to determine if his services and others on the UMSL staff could be 
available for reading teacher training in the Diagnostic Reading Project. 
The director described the project goals for him and discussed training 
activities that took place during the first year. The director's plan for 
securing a nuoi^er of reading consultants to provide specific kinds of help 
during the second year was also described. 

Dr. Ramsey was contacted again in September of 1972 and arrangements 
were made for him to schedule time to work with the Reading Project during 
the months of December and January. Specific topics for him to deal with 
were held in abeyance while reading teachers carried out project workshop 
activities with classroom teachers during October and November • 

Dr. Ramsey was introduced to reading teachers during the month of 
November;. On 11/21 and 11/28 he met with the director and visited the 
workshops in progress. In addition to meeting the reading teachers per- 
sonally, he was able to familiarize himself with activities of the project. 

A contract was written for Dr. Ramsey's activity that included twelve 
man-days of trainer-consultant services. His schedule included twelve half 
days during which he helped reading teachers carry forward the programs in 
their schools and six full rfays in providing training to reading teachers 
as a group. As his work unfolded. Dr. Ramsey was found to be more than 
generous with his time. In actuality, he exceeded the time called for in 
his contract. He got to know reading teachers well personally and the 
problems they were working on in their buildings. In addition to sched- 
uled visits, he made himself available for consulting when needed. 

A method of evaluating readings teachers' work was discussed by Dr. Ramsey 
and the Director and it was decided to administer a self-evaluation inventory. 
Dr. Ramsey devised the instrument' which included 25 skill or knowledge items. 
The inventory was administered twice, the first time at an eiarly meeting and 
the second time at the conclusion of the inservice program. 

Reading teachers indicated on a scale what they believed their level of 
skill or knowledge to be. The table on the next page indicates the frequency 
of reading teacher ratings for each item. The figure above the line indicates 
frequencies of response on the pre-inventory measure and the figure belav the 
line the frequencies on the post-inventory measure. 

The next to last column shows the mean ratings for the 13 reading teachers 
on each skill and knowledge item. The last column reflects the difference be- 
tween pre^ and post-measure means* 

It should be noted that teachers frequently indicated no change in spe- 
cific ratings on the pre- and post-measures and in a few cases rated themselves 
lever on the post-measure than the pre. The latter occurred very few times 
but was the result of Reaming that there was more to a skill or knowledge 
areas than they thought. It might be said that they didn't know what they 
Q didn't know. 
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EXHIBIT n (continued) 

It should be noted that 16 of the 25 skill and knowledge Items that fell 
In the average to high band on the pre-inventory measure were in the high to 
very high band on the post measure. This is reflected in the table on page 5, 
as well, in the totals at the bottom where a substantial nuniber of ratings 
may be seen to have increased to very high and high. 

The lowest ratings pre and post occurred on items 3(Teaching dictionary 
use), 13 (teacher-iaade reading tests), 14 (important research), 15 (recent 
idevelopments in teaching reading), 23 (detecting emotional problems), 24 
(detecting visual perception problems and 25 (detecting auditory perception 
problems). 
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I (ivPiil ni'V iif Toai lioi '.MIU Ktwiw leiltja ■ 

1 1 ui)u«iiicy at Kit&^uitikti^ uii I're- and PusL- 
MeASureniepts Including Group Mean and Pre-Post Gains 



Skills Very Need 

or High High Average Help 

Knowledge W' UT (2) "TTT 



tests 
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1. Teaching sight words 3/6 5/5 2/2 3/0 2.6/3.3 + .7 

2. TeachlJng phonics 3/5 3/6 4/2 3/Q 2.5/3.2 + .7 

3. Teaching Dictionary 

use I 2/2 0/3 9/8 2/0 2.2/2.5 + .3 

4. Teaching use of pre- 

fixes and suffixes 2/6 4/3 4/4 3/0 . 2.4/3.2 + .8 

5. Grouping children for 

reading instruction 2/4 7/6 4/3 0/0 2.8/3.1 + .3 

\ 

6. Individualized read- 

ing instruction 2/3 4/8 7/2 0/0 2.6/3.1 + .5 

7. Teaching comprehen- 0/3 . 8/8 5/2 0/0 2.6/3.1 + .5 

slon skills like 
getting the main 
Idtfa, outlining 

8. * Utilizing games and 5/3 1/7 7/3 0/0 2. 8/3,1 + .3 

other devices In 

teaching reading ^ . 

9. Utilizing audio- 4/4 3/4 4/5 2/0 2.7/2.9 + .2 

visual aids (rec* 
ords^ films > over- 
head projector » « 
etc.) in teaching 
reading 

10. Diagnosing reading 0/5 8/6 3/0 2/1 2.5/3.0 + .5 

difficulties 

I • . 

11. Increaaing pupil 4/5 4/5 5/3 0/0 3.2/3.5 + .3 

interest in 
reading 

12. Knowledge of stand- 2/3 7/7 <? 4/3 0/0 2.8/3o0 + .2 

ardlzed reading 
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TABLE 19 (continued) 



or 



Knowledge 



Very 
High 



13 • Knowledge of teacher- 2/2 
made reading tests 

14. Knowledge of impor- 0/0 

tant research in 
reading 

15. Knowledge of recent 0/2 

developments in 
teaching reading 



18. Determining proper 2/6 
instructional level 
for a child 



23. Detecting emotional 0/0 

problems related 
to reading 

24. Detecting visual 0/0 

perception prob- 
lems related to 
reading 

23. Detecting auditory 0/0 
perception problems 
related to reeding 



High Average 



man 



* Noud" 
Hel£ 

(1) 



0/6 9/5 
2/A 8/7 



2/3 



16. Using experience 3/5 4/6 

charts In teach- 
ing reading 

17. Using oral reading 2/6 , 5/6 

mistakes as clues 

to reading weaknesses' 



5/3 



19. Determining pupil 2/4 6/8 

capacity or apti- 
tude for reading ■ 

20. Determining specific 2/2 8/9 

pupil interests in 

reading '■ 

21. Pinpointing pupil 2/4 A/5 

weaknesses - in 
phonics 

22. Determining the size 2/4 9/8 

of a pupil's sight 
vocabulary ' 



3/8 



3/8 



I 



9/8 



A/2 



4/1 



6/4 



3/1 



3/2 



7/4 



2/1 



'4/6 2/6 



6/2 



6/2 



2/0 

3/2 

2/0 

2/0 

2.0 

0/0 

2/0 

0/0 

0/0 

0/0 

7/1 

4/3 



Mn. 



4/3 



3.2/3.2 



3.0/3.0 



Gn. 



2.2/2.8 + .6 

1.9/2.2 + .3 

2.0/2.5 + .5 

2.6/3.7 + 1.1 

2.5/3.4 + .9 



.0 



2.6/3.2 + .6 



.0 



2.6/3.0 + .4 



3.0/3.2 + .2 



1.8/2.2 + .4 



1.9/2.7 + .8 



1.9/2.4 + .5 



TOTALS 



46/84 109/148 127/82 43/10 



PROJECT OBJECTIVES SUMMARY SHEET. 
Component: [F] [IS] [CI] [Com.] [Com. Inv.] [(iv] 



Statement of Objective: 

II.A.2. (e) (1), Principals will be informed about the goals and objectives of 
the Reading Project and the procedures for attaining them. The extent to which 
principals believe themselves to be informed will be documented by their re- 
plies to a survey designed for that purpose, 

1 

(2) Principals will demonstrate continuing commitment to the project as evi- 
denced by (a) principals ' responses to a survey designed to gather evidence 
concerning their commitment and (b) assessment by the project director based 
upon his interactions with administrators, and noted in his log book. 



Criterion 


Data 


1 Collection 

a) Place 

b) By whom 

c) Mow 

d) When 


Analysis 


(1) 100 per- 
cent agreemeiJit 

(2) 100 per- 
cent commit- 
ment 


• 

(1) and (2) 
Principals' 
replies on a 
survey, and 
project direc- 
tor's notes 


a) Reading Center 

b) v Evaluator 

c) Mailed survey 

d) March, 1973 


Descriptive summary 



Met 
Fully 



Status of Objective: 



Met Partially 



4 


3 


2 


1 



Not Met 



Not 
Measured 



Informative meetings with principals were held in September and November, 
1972, as reported for Overall Objective ((5)). 
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PROJECT OBJECTIVES SUMMARY SHEET 
Component: [F] [IS] [CI] [Com.] [Com. Inv.] [OV] 

Statement of Objective: i 

II.A,2, (f) (1), Project reading teachers and 90 percent of appropriate 
staff from District Pupil Personnel Services will consult, share informa- 
tion, for purposes of planning realistic programs for^ student improvement 
in reading. Documentation of this activity and measurement of the extent 
to which it occurred will be gathered from reading teachers' (a) reports 
on the diagnostic-prescriptive log and (b) reports on a survey form designed 
to gather these data. 



Criterion 


Data 


Collection i 

a) Place 

b) By whom 

c; How 
-d) When 


Analysis 


90 percent of 
P.P.S. will 
consult with ' 
project read- 
ing teachers 


(a) Diagnostic 
prescriptive 
logs 

(b) Rome-Base 
School Survey 


- a) Reading Center 

b) Evaluator 

c) Logs — school 
mail 

Survey — evalua- 
tion session 

d) Logs— Mar., 73 


Descriptive summary 



status of Objective: 



Met 
Fully 



Met Partially 



Not Met 



I Not' 
Measured 



□ 



Presentation of Findings 

The data presented in Table 11 on page 31 indicate that program staff 
consulted with 100 percent of the school district social workers and 100 
percent of the school nurses, for the purposes specified in this objective. 
Staff consulted, also, .with 64 percent of the school guidance counselors. 
Consultation occurred between program staff and all elementary guidance 

counselors, 80 percent of the junior high guidance counselors, and one-third 

j 

of the Senior High guidance counselors. 

Conclusion 

The objectivfe was considered to have been met partially, to a substantial 
extent. 



PROJECT OBJECTIVES SUMMARY SHEET 
Component: [F] IX[ [IS] [CI] [Com.] [Com. Inv.] [OV] 



Statement of Objective: 



II.A.2.b. (1). Classroom teachers will Increase in diagnostic/prescriptive 
skills, defined as< administering standardized reading tests, diagnostic testa, 
readiness tests, etc. and making interpretations from the diagnostic instru- 
ments and reading subsections of standardized achievement tests. 

(2) . Selected teachers will display judgment in selecting, administering and 
interpreting findings from suitable diagnostic instruments. 

(3) . Selected classroom teachers will identify students who require referral 
to reading teachers. 

(5). Selected classroom teachers will learn to prescribe appropriate sequences 
of instructional tasks to those students identified as being in need of skills • 
development, based on test results, classroom observation, or other diagnostic 
techniques, / 



1 

Criterion 


Data 

* 


Collection 

a) Place 

b) By Whom 

c) How 

d) When 


Analysis 


A 'rating of at 
least 2 on a 5- 
point scale 

r 


Ratings from Pror- 
ject reading 
teachers 


a) Reading Center 

b) Evaluator 

c) Staff completion oi 
Homo-Base School 
Program Survey 

d) June, 1973 


Descriptive 
summary 



status of Objective: 



Met 

Fully 



Met Partially 



,4 




2 


1 



Not Met 



Not 
Measured 
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Presentation of Findings 



Objective (1). Reported in measurement of overall objective ((1)) was the 
following: (I) nearly 95 percent of elementary teachers receiving training 
through home-base school programs demonstrated at least minimum proficiency 
in administering standardized tests, and nearly 88 percent exhibited minimum 
proficiency in interpreting the results. Comparable figures for secondary 
teachers were 45 percent and 75 percent. (See Table 5 on page 16); (2) Approxi- 
mately 73 percent of elementary teachers in these programs demonstrated at 
least minimum proficiency in administering other diagnostic measures, and 
approximately 66 percent demonstrated proficiency in interpreting them. (See 
Table 6 on page 18)* 

Objective (2). Activities related to this objective were the topic for the 
fall, 1972 major workshop. Classroom Diagnosis. Twenty-three teachers attended 
the workshop, 11 receiving in-class follow-up implementation and 12 not receiv- 
ing it. The Project workshop team rated 12 participants as having made an 
acceptable level of progress in selecting appropriate instruments for diagnosis, 
administering them to students, and. making interpretations of the results. 

Objective (3) . Information presented in Exhibit 5 on page 60 indicates that, 
of the referrals to program staff recorded on the Diagnostic-Prescriptive Log, 
117 came from classroom teachers. 

Objective (5). It was noted in Table 9 on page 24 that 72 percent of elementary 
teachers in the home-base school programs were rated as able to design appropriate 
reading programs, and 73 percent were rated as able to effectively execute 
these programs. Comparable figures for secondarj^ teachers were approximately 
54 percent and 51 percent, respectively. 
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Conclusion 

ThiB objective, as It is stated, does not specify a criterion in terms 
of the number of te.ichers expected to display the skills described. Therefore, 
the Evaluator used the same criterion given in the statement of the overall 
objectives. Based upon the rationale for ^nterpreting the findings for the 
related overall objectives, the four objectives listed are considered to 
have been met partially, to a substantial extent. 



PROJECT OBJECTIVES SUMMARY SHEET 



Component: [F] [PD] [IS] [Com.] [Com. Inv.] [OV] 



Statement of Objective: 

II«A«2.a. (1). A preliminary system of record-keeping will be developed* Data 
will be compiled for all children in selected classrooms at the elementary 
level and for 80 percent of the students in those seconoary classrooms selected* 



Criterion 



Data 



Collection 

a) Place 

b) By Whom 

c) How 

d) When 



Analysis 



Record of student 
progress for all 
elementary chil- 
dren and 80 per- 
cent of secondaty 
students. 



Documentary 
copies of record- 
keeping forms 



a) Reading Center 

b) Evaluator 

c) Transmittal from 
staff 

d) As records are ' 
completed I 



Descriptive summary 



Status of Objective: 



Met 
Fully 



Met Partially 



Not Met 



Not 
Measured 



4 


3 


2 


1 
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PROJECT OBJECTIVES SUMMARY SHEET 
Component: [F] [PD] [IS] JX [ComO [Com. Inv.] [OV] 



Statement of Objective: 

II.A,2.a. (2). At least 85 selected classroom teachers will utilize classroom 
organizational models, strategies, materials, and resources appropriate for 
meeting group and individual needs identified by pupil assessment. Proper 
use of models, materials, strategies, and resources will be measured by ratings 
provided by project reading teachers. 



Criterion 

* 


Data 


Collection 

a) Place 

b) By whom 

c) How 

d) When 


Analysis 


A rating of A, 
B, or C on a 
five-point 
rating scale 
for 85 teachers 


Reading teach- 
ers' ratings of 
participants in 
the Individual- 
.ized Reading 
and Learning 
Centers Worksho 


a) Reading Center 

b) Evaluator 

c) * Evaluation 

session 

d) January, 1973 

>s 


Descriptive summary 



status of Objective: 

Met Not 
Fully Met Partially Not Met Measured 



5 



4 




2 


1 
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Presentation of Findings 

The term, ''selected classroom teachers," was operationalized. to mean 
teachers who participated in two of the workshops offered during the 
fall, 1972 semester: Individualized Reading and Learning Centers. Within 
those workshops, the participants engaged in activities (such as organiza- 
tional models, instructional strategies, and mater'^.als resources) related 
to the objective. The Project staff workshop leaders supplied ratings of 
classroom teacher ability to use organizational models, and appropriate 
strategies and materials. The results are displayed in Table 20. 

TABLE 20: 

Project Staff Ratings of Workshop 
Participants, By Frequency and Percent 



Workshop Ratings Total 



Individualized Reading 



Frequency : 



I A I B 1 C I .dT¥1 
4 9 5 ' U 1 



23 



Percent ; 



78.0 



22.0 



I Learning Centers 



Frequency ; 

I 

l' 

Percent: 



93.0 



17 8 ' 3 0 



7.0 



43 



Mininura Level of Performance 
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The data reported above indicate that 58 persons, or 87% 8 percent, of 
those receiving ratings, demonstrated at least minimum level performances. 

Conclusion 

"Only 66 teachers participated in the two workshops, compared with the 
criterion of 85. Although acceptable performance vras demonstrated by nearly 
88 percent, the objective can be considered to have been met only partially. 
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PROJECT OBJECTIVES SUMMARY SHEET, 
Component: [F] [POJ [IS] J6«f [Com.] [Com. Inv.] [OV] 



Statement of Objective: 

II. A. 2. a. (4) , The project staff will design a program delivery system for 
the set of workshops described in Professional Development Objective (17). 
The system will include provisions for both large group inservice sessions 
and individualized inclass follow-up implementation in thh participants' class- 
rooms. Documentation for this objective will consist of descriptive informa- 
tional bulletins prepared for each workshop and the production of a rianning 
flow chart diagramming the program delivery process. 

• . 5. 

I 

I 



Criterion 


Data 


Collection 

a) Place 
b| By whom 

c) How 

d) When 


Analysis 


Production 


Documents pro- 




Narrative summary 


of (a) work- 


duced by proj- 






shop descrip- 


ect staff 


Nbt Applicable 




tions and (b) 








flow chart 









Met 
Fully 



Status of Objective: 
Met Partially Not Met 



4 


X 


2 


1 



Not 
Measured 



□ 
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Presentation of Findings 

Presented in Exhibit 8 on page 80 is a copy of the descriptions of the 
three major workshops offered during October and November, 1972. 

Presented on the following page is Figure 3 a schematic diagram of the 
delivery system for the set of workshops. It will be noted from the chart 
that (a) input from the teaching staffs of each building is built into the 
system; (b) follow-up within-building implementation is provided for in the 
model; and (c) provisions are made to modify the workshop activities for the 
specific classroom of each participant. 

Conclusion 

The program delivery system included provisions for large group in-ser- 
vice sessions and in-class follow-up implementation for classroom teachers 
each day, between sessions. However, this occurred only for the fall work- 
shops. The objective was not met for the spring workshop. • Therefore, the 
6bjective can be considered to have been met only partially. 
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PROJECT OBJECTIVES SUMMARY SHEET 
Component: [F] [PD] [IS] ^^fit^ [Com.] [Com. Inv.] [OV] 



Statement of Objective: 

II.A.2.a. (5). The major inservice workshops will be attended by a minimum 
of 200 classroom teachers during the 1972-73 school year, as measured by 
enrollment and attendance data maintained by project staff. 



I 



Criterior) 

r 


Data 


Collection 

a) Place 

b) By whom 

c) How 

d) When 


Analysis 


Attendance by 


Attendance at 


a) Workshop sites 


Descriptive summary 


200 teachers. 


workshops 


b) Workshop leaders 


in the year's 




c) Sign-up sheets 




workshops 




d) Each yorkshop 








session 





Met 
Fully 



Status of Objective: 
Met Partially 



4 


X 


2 


1 



Not Met 

0 



Not 
Measured 



□ 
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Presentation of Findings 



Attendance records at each session of each workshop were kept carefully. 

The information was needed for the purposes of granting in-service pro- 

I 

fessional growth by the District, as well as for the purposes of the Project. 
The number of classroom teachers from the schools served through the Project 
who enrolled in and completed each workshop is presented in Table 21 below. 
In several cases, the workshops were attended by teachers from outside the 
school system, who had read of the in-service offerings in the catalog 
issued by the School for Continuing Education. The number of participants 
reported in Table 1, however, include only teachers in the public and non- 
public schools of University City. 

It should be noted that the names of teachers who attended each work- 
shop were compared with the list of teachers with whom program staff had 
worked directly or indirectly in the home-base school programs during the 
first year of the Project. The comparison revealed that more than 40 per- 



worked with Project staff in 1971-72. This suggests that the workshop mode 



the types of training the Project had to offer. This introduction may have 

been a factor in the changing pattern of participation in the program by 

1 

classroom teachers, which was noted earlier in this report. 

The data presented in Table 21 indicate that 166 teachers enrolled in 
the fall and spring workshops offered through the Reading Project. It was 

noted in Tabie 1 on page 6 that the inference was made that there were 3l8 

i 

teachers available to participate in training offered through the Project. 
Using this figure as a baseline, it is interesting to observe that approxi- 
mately 52 percent of the available number of teachers attended Project-sponsored 
workshops during the second year of the Project. 



cent of those teachers who had attended 




previously 



of pjrogram delivery provided a means for Introducing classroom teachers to 
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TABLE 21 : 




Workshop Enrollment, 1972-73 




Fall Workshops 


Workshop October 


November 


Impi , No Impi . 


Impi . No Impi . 


Individualized Heading 11 19 


12 4 


Learning Centers ^ 16 14 


13 25 


Diagnosis Reading Problems 8 6 

35 39 


3 4 
28 33 


(74) 


(61) 


Spring Workshops 


February 28 


March 7 March 14' 


Preparation for Individualized 

Reading Program 9 




Application of IRI 17 




Materials for Learning Centers 


11 


Ppivate Conferences in an In- 
dividualized Reading Program 


'i 

15 


Work in Learning Centers 


16 


Auditory- Visual Problems in ^ 
Word Learn inj4 


11 



31 different persons were enrolled 



Enrollment: Fall Workshop Series:* 135 
Spring Workshop Series: 31 
TOTAL 166 



Conclusion 



ERLC 



Although Llw. dixia show that a vsubntantial number of classroom teachers 

received training through the fall and spring workshops, the criterion of 

attendance by 200 teachers was not met. Since 83 percent of the specified 

"lumber of teachers enrolled, the objective was rated as having been met partially. 
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PROJECT OBJECTIVES SUMMARY SHEET 
Component: [F] [PD] [IS] pH^ [Com.] [Com. Inv.] [OV] 

Statement of Objective: 

II.A.2,a. (6). The participants in each major workshop will see the program 
as relevant to their needs in reading instruction. 

Tl)e objective will be considered to have^been met if 75 percent of workshop 
participants, in the aggregate and among the separate workshops, agree with 
a statement on a post-workshop survey designed to measure the extent to which 
the workshops were seen as relevant. 



Cri teri on 


Data 


Collection 

a) Place 
, b) By whom 

c) How 

d) When 


Analysis 


Agreement by 


Classroom ; ' 


a) 


Reading Center 


Descriptive summary 


75 percent 


teacher re- 


b) 


Evaluator 




of workshop 


sponses on a 




Inter-school mail 




participants 


post-workshop 




and U.S. mail 






survey 


d) 


November and 










December, 1972; 










June, 1973 





status of Objective: 



Met 
Fully 



Met Partially 



Not Met 



Not 
Measured 



4 


3 


2 


1 



□ 
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Presentation of Findings 

At the conclusion of the fall workshop series and the spring workshop 
series, a post-workshop survey was sent to those teachers who had attended. 
The surveys were sent through the inter-school mail for teachers in the pub- 
lic schools and through the U.S. mail for teachers in the tion-public schools. 
Shown in Table 22 are the rates of responses to the survey, by percentage 
of enrollees. Those who had attended three workshops in the fall series 
responded to the survey, overall, at a rate of nearly 71 percent. Those 
who had attended the spring workshop series responded at a rate of approxi- 
mately 77 percent • It will' be noted that, for the spring v/orkshops, fewer than 
60 percent of the enrollees in the first three sessions responded. This may 
limit the generalizability of the findings somewhat. But, taken as a whole, 

the rate of return for both series appeared to be sufficient to permit 
general evaluative statements to be made, related to the objectives measured 
by the surveys. 

The extent to which participants viewed the workshops as relevant was 
measured in the post-workshop survey for the fall series by a set of three 
items. The objective was measured on the spring post-workshop series by 
a single item. Th^ responses, by percent, are displayed in Table 23. 

The data presented in the table indicate that, for the fall workshop 
series, nearly 86 percent of the respondents agreed or agreed strongly with 
the operational measuare of this objective. Furthermore, the first and. 
second items in the set are considered to be the most direct measures of 
the objective. It will be noted that approximately 75 percent and 90 per- 
cent, respectively, agreed or agreed strongly with the two statements. The 
third item relates to the congruence between workshop objectives and work- 
shop delivery. 
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Rates of Post-Workshop Survey Responses, By Workshop Session 



Fall Workshop Series 



Workshop 



No. Enrolled No. Responses Percent 



Individualized Reading 



Learning Centers " 



Classroom Diagnosis 



Oct. 
Nov. 

Oct. 
Nov. 

Oct. 
Nov. 



30 
16 

32 
42 

U 

9 



Overall Response Rate; 70.6%*) 



19 
12 

24 
31 

9 
6 



63.3 
75.0 

75.0 
73.8 

64.2 
66.6 



Spring Workshop Series 



Preparation for Individualized 
Reading Program - 

Application of Infoirmal Reading 
Inventory 

Materials for Learning Centers 

Private Conferences in an In- 
dividualized Reading Program 

Work in Learning Centers 

Auditory- Visual Problems in 
Word Learning 



17 
11 

15 

16 

11 



9 
6 

14 
11 

, 8 



55.5 

52.9 
54.5 

93.3 
68.7 

72.7 



Overall Response Rate; 77.4% 



For the spring Workshop, nearly 96 percent of the survey respondents saw 
the workshop as relevant, or mostly relevant. 

Conclusion 

Based upon the findings from the survey, the objective is considered 
to have been met fully for the fall workshops; the objective was met, although 
not as resoundingly, for the spring workshop, a? well. 



TABLE 23: 



Participants' Viewpoint on Workshop Planning* 
Fall and Spring Workshops, By Percent 



Item 



Fall Workshop 



This workshop seemed to have been 
developed in response to a genuine 
need expressed J>^i*jc4assrooin 
teachers. 

The topics presented in the work- 
shop seemed to be related to the 
topics classroom teachers wanted 
to know more about. 

The topics presented in the four 
sessions were related to the 
major purposes for the workshop 
as you understood these purposes. 



Responses 



Overall Percent: 



SA A 




D 


SD 


21 57 
20.1 54.8 


18 

17.3 


2 

1.9 


1 

0.9 


74.9 






2.8 


27 67 
25.9 64.4 


5 

4.8 


4 

3.8 


0 

0.0 


90.3 






3.8 


24 65 
23.0 62.5 
85.5 


6 

5.7 


4 

3.8 


3 

2.8 

6.6 


23.6 62.1 


9.5 


3.2 


1.3 


85.7% 




4. 


5% 



Spring Workshop 



Item 



Mostly 
Mostly Not 
Yes Relevant Relevant No 



Was this workshop relevant to your N 
needs in reading instruction? % 

Overall Percent: 



14 

60.8 



8 

34.7 



95.5 



1 

4.3 



0 

0 



N = Learning Centers 57 
Individualized Reading 32 



Classroom Diagnosis 
Spring Workshop = 23 



15 
104 
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PROJECT OBJECTIVES SUMMARY SHEET " 
Component: [F] [PD] [IS] D«3 [Com.] [Com. Inv.] [OV] 



Statement of Objective: 

II. A. 2, a. (7). Th^ participants in each major workshop will endorse the 
program as being of high quality, compared with other workshops, or courses, 
taken in the past. ' 

The objective will be measured by participant completion of a rating scale 
In which the participants assign comparative ratings to selected workshop 
characteristics and to the workshop as a whole. 

The objective will be considered as having been met if 75 peifcent bF" t"he 
patCicipants supply ratings 'indicating the the workshops vera equal to at 
least the top AO percent of workshops, or courses taken previously. 



Criteri on 


Data 


Collection 

a) Place 

b) By whom 

c) How 

d) When 


Analysis 


Qualitative 
rating equal to 
top 40% » from 
75% of respon- 
dents 


Participants' 
responses to 
a set of items 
. on a post- 
workshop sur- 
vey 


a) Reading Center 

b) Evaluator 

c) Inter-school mail 
and U.S. mail 

d) November and 
December, 1972; 
June, 1973 


Descriptive summary 



Met 
Fully 



Status of Objective: 



Met Partially 



Not Met 



4 


3 


2 


1 



0 ' 



Not 
Measured 



□ 
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Presentation of Findings 

The objective* was op(!ratlonalized or the post^-workshop surveys for the 
fall and spring offerings by rating scales*, and the respondents were asked 
to rate the workshop quality by marking the point on the scale which they 
believed most accurately reflected their conception of the workshops' quality. 
The rating scales for each survey are presented below: 

Rating Scale :for Pos t-Workshop Survey, Fall Series 

A = Among the top 20 percent (80-100) 

B = Among the secand highest 20 percent (60-79) 

C = Among the middle 20 percent (40-59) 

D = Among the second lowest 20 percent (20-39) 

E = Among the lowest 20 percent (0-19) 

Rating Scale for Post-Workshop Survey, Spring Series 

5 = Amang the top 10 percent 
4 =» Among the top 30 percent 
3 =* Among the middle 20 percent 
2 = Among the lowest 30 percent 
1 = Among the lowest 10 percent 

The results are presented in Figure 4. For the fall workshop series, 
ratings were gathered on 7 characteristics, and an overall rating was 
supplied as well. The average rating for each workshop, by month, on each 
of the 7 characteristics and the overall rating, were determined. These 
findings were presented in the Interim Report of February, 1973. For this 
report, only the overall ratings, by month, for each of the three fall' 
workshops are reported. Reported, also, are the replies from the respondents 
to the spring pos t^workshop survey. 

It may be noted from Figure 4 that, for the fall workshops, ratings be- 
low the criterion were reported for the October session of the workshop. 




Individualized Reading and the November session of the workshop Classroom 
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Fall Workshops 



Individualized Reading: 



Classroom Diagnosis : Oct. 

Nov. 




Spring Workshops 



Item 

Please compare this workshop with 
other workshops you have attended 
or courses you have had. 



This workshop was: 



Among the 

top 10% 



Among the 
top 30% 



Middle 
20% 



In the 
lowest 30% 



In the 
lowest 10% 



•St 



46 



Ve 



Out 



^ess 



Ve 



Ve 



N 9 
% 39.1 



9 

39.1 



5 

21.7 



0 

1 



0 

1 



Figure 4: Participants' Ratings of Workshop Quality/ 



Diagnosis. However, the average for each session of these workshops places 
them at a point above the criterion. It will be noted further, that for the 
spring workshops, 78.2 percent of the respondents supplied a rating which 
placed the workshop among the top 40 percent of all workshops, or courses, 
taken previously. 

Conclusion 

Although the average, composite ratings for two sessions of the fall 

workshops did not meet the criterion, the preponderance of the data indicates 
g|^(^1iat the objective was met. The objective was met, also, for the spring workshop. 



PROJECT OBJECTIVES SUMMARY SHEET 
Component: [F] [PD] [IS] [Com.] [Com, Inv.] [OV] 

Statement of Objective: ^ 

II.A,2.a. (8). The participants in each major workshop will see the work- 
shop sessions as having been conducted in a manner productive of a positive 
instructional climate. 

The extent to which this objective was reached will be measured by a set of 
items on a post-workshop survey, developed as an operational definition of 
'positive instructional climate.' i 

The objective will be considered to have been met if 90 percent of the ^survey 
respondents respond to each item by agreeing strongly or agreeing. 



1 f 1 1 -Bll ^ 1 1 ■ ■ 1 ■ 111 ^ 

Criterion 

■ 


Data 

• 


Collection 

a) Place 

b) By whom 

c) How 

d) When 


Analysis 


90 percent 
respondent 
agreement to 
a set of sur- 
vey items 


Respondents 
completion of 
a post-workshop 
survey 


a) Reading Center 

b) Evaluator 

c) , Inter-school mail 

and U.S. mail 

d) November and 
December, 1972; 
June, 1973 


Descriptive summary 



status of Objective: 



Met 

Fully 



Met Partially 

m 



Not Met 



Not 
Measured 



□ 
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■ \ 

The general term, "positive instructional climate," was defined speci- 
fically in the post-workshop surveys as agreement by respondents with five 
statements centering around: (a) avoidance of jargon; (b) interesting 
presentation of material; (c) encouragement of questions and comments from 
the participants; (d) knowledgeability on the part of workshop leaders; 
and (e) respect shown by leaders to workshop participants. 

The responses to these survey items by participants in the fall and 
spring workshops are summarized .in Table 24« .. The results presented in the 
table indicate that a majority of respondents to the survey for both the 
fall and spring workshops agreed substantially with the statements contained 
in the items. Overall, nearly 87 percent of the respondents to the fall 
survey agreed substantially with the items, and approximately 96 percent 
of the respondents to the spring workshop survey agreed with the items. 

Conclusion 

More than 75 peifcent of the respondents to the survey following each 
workshop agreed, or agreed substantially, with the series of statements. 
Therefore, it was inferred that a positive instructional climate prevailed 
in the workshops. 
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I'nrLlt l)irtiiLu' Vlt3W|)olnt on Ins Lructlona I LMiiidte 
in the Fall and Spring Workshops, By Percent 



Item 



rd I 1 w V 1 Ndiiuu 




SA 


A 


N 


D 


SD 


The presenters avoided confusing 


f : 


50 


36 


8 


3 


1 


or usexess j argon» 


fa • 


48.0 


34.6 


7.7 


2.8 


0.9 


THa mat'c^yi a'l DTPQpntpd in an 


f : 


42 


40 


5 


6 


3 


xnueresLxng manncL* 


7: 


40.3 


38.4 


4.8 


5.7 


2.8 


The presentors encouraged ques- 


f : 


51 


30 


7 


5 


1 


tions and comments from partici- 


%: 


49.0 


28.8 


6.7 


4.8 


0.9 


pants 














The presentors were knowledge- 


f : 


49 


38 


9 


1 


0 


able in the topics for which they 


%: 


47.1 


36.5 


8.6 


0.9 


0.0 


had responsibility. 














Mutual respect was developed 


f : 


28 


26 


8 


1 


1 


between the classroom teacher- 


%: 


26.9 


25.0 


7.6 


0.9 


0.9 


participants and project team 














workshop leaders. 














Overall Percent: 


, 48.9 


37.8 


8.2 


3.5 


1.3 


86.7% 




4. 


8% 



Spring Workshop 




. True 


More 
True 
than 
Not 


More 

not 

True 

than 

Tffue 


Not 
True 


Leaders avoided useless '-'jargon." 


N 


17 


6 


0 


0 




% 


73.9 


26.0 


0 


0 


Presentation of materials was 


N 


12 


10 


1 


0 


interesting 


% 


52.1 


43.4 


4.3 


0 


Questions and comments were 


N 


16 


4 


3 


0 


encouraged 


% 


69.5 


17.3 


13. -0 


0 


Leaders were knowledgeable 


N 


18 


5 


0 


0 


about their topics 


% 


78.2 


21.7 


0 


0 


Leaders showed respect for 


N 


16 


7 


0 


0 


the audience. 


% 


69.5 


30.4 


0 


0 



I - Learning Centers 57 
individualized Reading 32 
Classroom Diagnosis • 15 
Q 104 

FRlC ^"g Workshop = 23 



overall Percent: -^^^^—^M 3.4 
I 96.4 
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PROJECT OBJECTIVES SUMMARY SHEET, 
Component: [F] [PD] [IS] JXI [Com,] [Com, Inv,] [OV] 



Statement of Objective 



II,A.2.a» (9) • Those participants who receive follow--up implementation will 
view the implementation as having been valuable to them[, and they will rate 
positively the manner in which project staff conducted the application of 
workshop topics within their classrooms. 

The value participants placed upon the in~class application of .workshop 
activities/techniques/models will be measured through selected "items 
administered to workshop participants in a post-w.>rkshop survey. The manner 
in which the implementation was conducted will be measured by survey respond- 
ents' choices from among alternate lists of descriptive adjectives. 

The objective will be considered to have been met if (a) 50 percent or more 
of the respondents state that the implementation was valuable and (b) 90 per- 
cent of the respondents tnark positive adjectives. 



Criterion 


Data 


Conection 

a) Place 
b| By whom 

c) How 

d) When 


Analysis 


(a) 50 percent 
state it was 
valuable and ' 

(b) 90 percent 
supply posi- 
tive ratings 


Workshop par- 
ticipants 
responses to 
Part 4.0 of 
* the post-work- 
shop survey 


a) Reading Center 

b) Evaluator 

c) » Inter-school 

mail and U.S. 
mail < 

d) November and 
December, 1972 


Descriptive summary 



status of Objective; 



Met 
Fully 



Met Partially 

MI 



Not Met 



Not 
Measured 



□ 
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Presentation of Findings 

No implementation was provided following the spring workshop sessions. 
The measurement of this objective, therefore,, relates to only the fall series. 
In the post-workshop survey for the fall programs, the objective was measured 
by a set of three items for (a) and a list of 14 adjectives (7 positive and 7 
negative, in random order) for (b) . 

For this report, the item providing the most direct measure of the ob- 
jective was used to evaluate (a). Respondents replied to the item by marking 
YES or NO. Respondents indicated the adjectives they believed were applicable 
to the implementation by checking. The results are presented in Table 25. 

It may be noted from Table 25 that nearly 65 percent of those who had 
attended all three fall workshops stated that the in-class implementation 
following each workshop session was of real value. It may be observed further 
that all respondents, in the aggregate, supplied 217 marks to the seven posi- 
tive adjectives, compared with 36 marks to the negative adjectives. There- 

l 

fore, 82.5 percent of the respondents characterized the performance of the 
team of Project staff conducting in-class assistance following the workshop ' 
sessions as being positive. 

Conclusion 

More than 50 percent of the respondents having stated that the imple- 
mentation of workshop topics in their classrooms was of real value, and more 
than 80 percent of the respondents having characterized the implementation 
by positive adjectives, the objective is considered to have been met sub- 
stantially. However, since the criterion of 90 percent was not quite met 
for part (b) of the objective, its status is listed as having been met 
partially. 
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TABLE 25: 



Participants' Viewpoint on the In-Class Implementation 
Following Workshop Sessions, By Percent 



Fall Workshop Series 



Yes No Omits 

Was the assistance of the team of real 

value to you in installing in your class- f : 35 11 6 
room the activities/materials/procedures %: 64.8 20.3 11.1 
demonstrated in the workshop? 

Which of the following words describe the way you would characterize 
the performance of the team as they conducted the follow-up implemen- 
tation in your classroom (check all that apply) : 



Words 


f 


1 


Words 


f 


1 


Hurried; rushed 


12 


22.2 


Condescending 


6 


11.1 


Enthusiastic 


39 


72.2 


Encouraging 


34 


62.9 


Personalized 






Prompt^ punctual 


1 


40.7 


attention to 






Deficient in 






your needs 


35 


64.8 


knowledge 


8 


14.8 


Cut-and-dried 


0 


0.0 


High-pressure 


6 


11.1 


Constructive 


29 


53.7 


Kncwledgedble 


34 


62.9 


Useful^ praatiaal 


24 


44.4 


■ Impersonal 


1 


1.8 


Indifferent tc 












your needs 


3 


5.5 









N = Learning Center 


27 


Individualized Reading 


18 


Classroom Diagnosis 


9 




54 
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PROJECT OBJECTIVES SUMMARY SHEET 



Component: [F] [PD] [IS] [Com.] [Com. Inv.] [OV] 



Statement of Objective: 

II. A. 2. a. (10). At least 75 percent of classroom teachers participating in 
project-sponsored imservice workshops will continue to implement in their 
classrooms the activities/procedures/models /techniques which were demon- 
strated in the workshops- to at least the extent^ that they were implemented 
during the workshop period. Perseverance of classroom teachers will be 
measured by (a) a post-workshop survey completed by participants one month 
after the end of each workshop and (b) project reading teacher reports on 
a form designed to gather these data four months after the conclusion of the 
workshop. 

The objective will have been met if (a) 75 percent\ of the respondents to the 
survey report that they continued to apply the workshop activities to the 
same extent or a greater extent than they did when the workshop was in 
progress and (b) if reading teachers report on the form that 75 percent have 



(^optinued to ^t: 


dIv workfihnn activities. 


Criterion 


Data 


Collection 

a) Place 

b) By whom 

c) How 

d) When 


Analysis 


(a) 75 percent 
report selves 
as continuing 

(b) 75 percent 
continuing 
reported by 
reading tchrs. 


(a) Self- 
reports from 
participants 
. (b) Reports 
from reading 
teachers 


a) Reading Center 

b) Evaluator 

c) .Iriter-school mai] 

d) October and Nov. 
for surveys and 
March for reading 
teacher reports 


Descriptive summary 



status of Objective: 



Met 
Fully 



Met Partially 

mi 



Not Met 



Not 
Measured 



c 
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Presentation of Findings 



The post-workshop survey was completed by participants one month after 
the conclusion of the workshop series, that is, those who attended an October 
workshop completed the survey in November, and those who attended a November 
workshop completed the survey in December. One section of the survey asked 
the classroom teacher-participants to indicate by marking the level of con- 
tinuation of workshop activities in their classrooms. The results of this 
portion of the survey are presented in Table 26, 

From the display in Table 26, it may be noted that 86 percent of the 
respondents for the Learning Centers Workshop; 66 percent of the respondents 
for the Classroom Diagnosis Workshop; and 94 percent of the respondents for 
the Individualized Reading Workshop reported themselves as continuing work- 
shop activities in their classrooms to a greater extent, or at least to the 
same extent, as when the workshop was in progress. For those who partici- 
pated in the November session of the workshop, all participants in the Learn- 
ing Centers and Classroom Diagnosis programs reported themselves as continu- 
ing activities to a greater extent, or to about the same extent, as when the 
workshops were in progress. Eighty-eight percent of the respondents who had 
attended the Individualized Reading Workshop continued activities to the 
same extent or to a greater extent. It was interesting to note that none of 
the survey respondents reported that they had discontinued entirely the 
workshop activities. 

In March, 1973, four months after the conclusion of the workshops, Project 

staff made in-class observations of all teachers who had attended the fall 
workshops* The purpose for the observations was to note the extent to which 
in-class activities from the workshops were observable. A recording form 
was designed especially for the observations. For each workshop, those acti- 
vities in which training was provided and which should be observable in the 
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TABLE 26: 



Level of Continuation of Fall Workshop Activities, 
as Reported by Participants, by Percent 



Level of Continuation 



To a greater extent than 
during the workshop. 

To about the same extent as 
during the workshop. 

To a lesser extent than during 
the workshop. 

Discontinued the activities. 



N = 



Learning 
Centers 



36 

50 

14 
0 

(22) 



OCTOBER 

Workshops 

Classroom 
Diagnosis 



33 

33 

33 
0 

( 9) 



Individualized 
Reading 

41 

53 

6 

0 

(17) 



Level of Continuation 



To a greater extent than 
during the workshop. 

To about the same extent as 
during the workshop. 

To a lesser extent than during 
the workshop. 

Discontinued the activities. 



N 



Learning 
Centers 



81 

19 

0 
0 

(21) 



NOVEMBER 

Workshops 

Classroom 
Diagnosis • 



33 

67 

0 
0 

( 6) 



Individualized 
Reading 



25 

63 

13 
0 

( 8) 
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practice ol. ilic cJaiiaruum Leachers., were listed. Each Project reading teacher 
was provided with a copy of the form, Workshop Implementation Observation 
Schedule. Each staff was given a set of forms for each teacher in her build- 
ing who had attended a workshop. Listed on the form was the name of the 
teacher, the workshop attended, and whether or not follow-up implementation 
had been provided. Next to each observabllJ ^activity, staff were asked to 
indicate the results of the observations by marking a square under Yes, if 
the activity was observed, No, if the activity was definitely not taking place, 
and N/A if it was not possible to detetmine whether or not the activity was 
being carried on.;. The results of the post-workshop observation are presented 
in Tables 27 through 29. 

Summarized in Table 27 are the results of the observations of teachers 
who had attended the workshop. Learning Centers, from seven schools. From 
the information given in the table, it may be noted that 54 of the 74 
teachers' who had enrolled in the workshop were observed. The percentage 
of teachers who were observed to be continuing each in-class activity is 
indicated in the table. The range is from a low of 43 percent who maintained 
a diagnostic notebook to a high of 99 percent who had operating in the class- 
room at least one learning center. Overall among all activities listed> the 
percentage of teachers observed to be continuing the listed activities was 
64.1. 

Presented in Table 28 are the results of the observations made in 4 
schools of teachers who had attended the -workshop. Classroom Diagnosis .^during 
October or November, 1972. Sixteen of the 23 teachers who had attended 
were observed. 

It may be noted that, for each diagnostic procedure listed, evidence 
of its use was observed on the part of from 19 percent of the teachers (for 
I.Q. tests)^ to 75 percent of the teachers (for sight word cards). For all 
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Uediltny Worksfiup-GeuefdLed AcLivUles Observable 
Four Months After the Workshop^ By School, 
Type of Participation, and Percent of Cases 



Classroom Diagnosis 





School s-*- 








Evidence of Diagnostic Use of: 


1 1 / T 

W/I 


A 

WO/ 1 


B 

W/I WO/I 


C 

• WO/I 


D 

WU/I 


n 


N 


Percent 


o tanaarai zed lest 


2 


2 


2 1 


3 


1 


11 


1 o 




Spache Diagnostic Scales 


1 






4 


1 


6 


1 D 




Classroom Reading Inventory 


2 


2 


1 


3 


1 


9 


16 


56% 


Phonics 


2 




1 2 


4 


1 


10 


16 


63% 


Sight Words 


2 




2 3 


4 


1 


12 


16 


75% 


Visual Discrimination 


1 




1 


4 




6 


16 


38% 


Auditory Discrimination 


2 






4 


1 


7 


16 




Informal Measures 


1 


2 


2 1 


3 


1 


10 


16 


63% 


I-Q. 








3 




3 


16 


1 

1 y/a 


Record of: 




Scores 






1 


4 




6 


16 


38% 


Interpretation 


2 


2 


1 


4 




10 


16 


63% 


Fomjation of instr. Groups 


2 




2 1 


4 




10 


16 


63% 


Re-grouping 


2 


1 


1 2 


4 




11 


16 


69% 


Record keeping 






2 1 


4 




8 


16 


50% 


Materials 


2 


1 


2 






6 


16 


38% 


Strategies 


2 




2 1 








16 


38% 



N « Number of Teachers Observed 

n = Number of Teachers Listed as 
Continuing the Activity 



1 ^ Schools designated by letter 



TABLE 29: 



Reading Workshop-Generated Activities Observable Four Months After 
the Workshop, By School, Type of Participation, and Percent of Cases 



Individualized Reading 





Schools^ 









In-Class Activities: 


W/I 


A 

WO/ 1 


B 

W/I 


WO/ 1 


c 

W/I WO/I 


D 

W/I 


WO/ 1 


n 


N 


, Percent 


Assessment of student skills 


5 


3 


6 


1 


3 1 


n 

y 


/I 


32 


34 


- 94% 


Skills groups fonned 


5 


1 


5 




6 1 


A 
*f 


C 


21 


34 


62% 


Re-grouping 


5 


1 


, 4 




3 1 


4 


2 


20 


34 


59% 


Packaged library or kit 


5 


3 


5 




3 1 


9 


5 


31 


34 


91% 


Student selection of books 


5 


3 


6 




3 1 


9 


3 


6 1 




y 1 lo 


Independent work 


5 


2 


6 




3 1 


9 


■4 


. 31 


34 


91% 


Record Keeping 


5 


3 


3 




3 1 


\ 1 


4 


27 


34 


79% 


Student- teacher private 
conference 


5 


1 


5 




1 1 


6 


2 


22 


34 


65% 


Sharing books 


5 


1 


5 




1 1 


8 


3 


25 


34 


74% 


Preplanning 


5 


1 


6 




3 1 


6 


3 


26 


34 


76% 


Record keeping 

J m , 


5 


1 


3 




3 1 


7 


5 


25. 


34 


74% 



N = Number of teachers observed 

n = Number of teachers listed as continuing the activity 
1 = Schools designated by letter 



diagnostic procedures listed, taken together, evidence of continuation was 
found for 46.8 percent of the cases. It may be noted further that records 
of student scores, instructional materials used, and instructional strategies 
applied, were maintained by 38 percent of the teachers observed; evidence of 
records of student progress were observed for 50 percent of the teachers ob- 
served; evidence of formation of instructional subgroups and interpretation 



of tests results were observed for 63 percent of the teachers; and evidence 
of regrouping instructional groups (rather than maintaining intact sub-groups 
throughout the year) was observed in the case of 69 percent of the teachers. 
Overall, records of the items listed in the table were observed in the class- 
rooms of 58 percent of those teachers surveyed. 

Displayed in Table 29 are the results of post-workshop observations of 
teachers in four schocls, who had attended the workshop, Individualized Reading. 
It will be noted from the table that observations were made of 34 of the 36 
teachers who had attended the workshop in either October or November, 1972 • 

The data simmiarized in Table 29 indicate that a substantial percentage 
of teachers were found to be continuing in their classroom activities which 
had been modeled in the workshops. The percentage of continuation of each 
activity in class may be noted from the table. The activities. Formation of 
Skills Groups and Student-Teacher Private Conference, were observed to have 
been continued to the least extent (62 percent and 65 percent, respectively). 
In 94 percent of the observations made, the assessment of student ekills 
was seen to be coi ':inuing. The use of a packaged library or kit, student 
selection, and independent work by students was observed to be continuing in 
slightly more than 90 percent of the cases • Combining the observations across 
all activities listed in the table, ic was noted that 77.8 percent of the 
teachers observed were continuing to conduct the activities in their class- 
rooms • 

Conclusion 

The evaluative findings for this objective indicate that more than 75 
percent of the respondents reported t^emselves as continuing to apply work- 
shop topics to at least the same level of performance as during the workshop, 
on a survey completed one month after the conclusion of each workshop. However, 

EKJ[C ^^^^ teachers who had attended the workshops were observed in their classrooms 



by program staff four months after tlu. conclusion of the workshops, the level 
of coutinuation of relevant activities was approximately 47 percent. 64 per- 
cent and 78 percent for teachers who had attended the workshops. Classroom 
Diagnosis. Learning Centers, and Individualized Reading, respectively. Therefore, 
the objective Is considered to have been met only partially. 
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PROJECT OBJECTIVES SUMMARY SHEET 



Component: [F] [PD] [IS] D&Q [Com.] [Com. Inv,] [OV] 



Statement of Objective: 

II. A. 2. a. (11). At least 75 percent of those participants in each major work- 
shop will view the workshop as having been successful. Success is defined as 
the attainment of specified workshop outcomes in the classrooms. 

Measurement of this objective will consist of workshop participants' replies 
to a section of the post-workshop survey designed to gather these data. 

Acceptable level of attainment will consist of 75 percent of the survey 
respondents indicating that 75 percent of the workshop in-class objectives 
were met. ' 



Criterion 


Data 


Collection 

a) PI ace 

b) By whom 

c) How 

d) When 


Analysis 


Agreement by 

75 percent of 

respondents 

that at least 

75 percent of 

stated objec- 
tives were met 


Respondents ' 
replies to 
Section 6.0 
•of the post- 
workshop sur- 
vey 


a) Reading Center 

b) Evaluator 

c) Inter-school mail 
and U.S. mail 

d) November and 
December, 1972; 
June, 1973 


Descriptive summary 



status of Objective: 



Met 
Fully 



Met Partially 



Not Met 



Not 
Measured 



5 








0 



□ 
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Presentation of Findings 
A portion of the post-workshop survey for the fall series and a section 
on tho survey for the, spring workshop were designed to gather data concerning 
whether or not outcomes specified for the workshops, or workshop sessions , 
had occurred, in tha view of the teachers who had attended. The results 
are presented in Tables 30 through 38 for the fall workshops in Learning 
Centers, Individualized Reading, and Classroom Diagnosis, and the six ses- 
sions in the spring workshop. The data for the fall workshops are presented 
in Tables 30 through 32. 

From Table 30, it may be noted that more than 75 percent of the respond- 
ents stated that all but one intended outcome had occurred. The exception 
was Student Participation in Planning the Learning/Activity Center. There- 
fore, 83 percent of the outcomes were reported to have occurred by workshop . 
participants in each session. 

It may be noted from Table 31 that the participants in the October 
session of the Individualized Reading Workshop reported that three out of 
seven specified outcomes had occurred for more than 75 percent of the par- 
ticipants (42.8 percent), while fewer than 75 percent reported reaching the 
outcomes of: establishing skills groups; scheduling time for individual 
conferences; preparing physical arrangements in the room; and acquisition 
of reading materials. The respondents reporting on the November session, 
however, indicated that all seven objectives were reached for more than 75 
percent. 

For the Classroom Diagnosis Workshop, all respondents reported that four 
of the five intendeci outcomes occurred for the October session. However, for 
the November session, the criterion was reached for only two of the five out- 
comes (40 percent). 

O 
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TABLE 30: 



Participants' Report on Outcomes from the Learning 
Centers Workshop, October and November > 1972, by Percent 



OUTCOMES 



Learning Centers 



October 
Yes No N 



November 



Yes No 



At least one operational 
center was installed in 
your classroom. 

Students helped plan the 
center. 

Students became familiar 
with the materials in the 
center. 

The materials and activities 
in the center were suitable 
for the age, interests, and 
abilities of the students. 

Students worked independently 
or in small groups. 

Students reacted positively 
to activities in the learning/ 
activity center. 



100 



0 (19) 



37 63 (19) 



100 0 (19) 



100 0 (18) 



94 



6 (17) 



85 15 (20) 



47 53 (17) 



86 14 (21) 



90 10 (21) 



100 0 (18) , 90 10 (21) 



90 10 (20) 



It may be noted from Table 32 that the two outcomes which occurred in par- 
ticipants' classrooms consistently were: familiarity with a number of diagnostic 
techniques and specific tests; and knowledgeability about the specific purposes 
for several types of tests. 

Outcomes which were attained for all participants in the October workshop 
but were attained by less than 75 percent of the participants in the November 
workshop were: teacher diagnosis of students through methods described in the 



TABLE 31 : 

Participants' Report on Outcomes from the Individualized 
Reading Workshop, October and November, 1972, by Percent 



OUTCOMES 



Individualized Reading 



An individualized reading program 
was installed in the classroom. 

Skills groups were established 
based on diagnostic information. 

Time for individual student 
conferences was built into the 
teacher's schedule. 

Physical arrangements were made 
in the room to support the 
program. 

Reading materials were acquired 
for the program* 

Students selected reading mate- 
rial geared to their interests 
and abilities. 

The teacher monitored the stu- 
dents' progress. 



October 



Yes. No N 
80 20 (10) 



55 45 (11) 



50 50 (10) 



60 40 (10) 



72 27 (11) 



80 20 (10) 



80 .20 (10) 



November 

Yes No N 

75 25 (8) 

89 11 (9) 

.-78 22 (9) 

75 25 (8) 

91 9 (11) 

100 0 (10) 

89 11 ( 9) 



workshop and assignment of specific practice activities appropriate to the diag- 
nosed needs of students. 

Fewer than 75 percent of the respondents reported that students expressed 
the belief that .skil ls .icti vi tics nHHl^noil to them were related to wh/il; they 
really needed to practice. 
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TABLE 32: 



Participants' Report on Outcomes from the Classroom 
Diagnosis Workshop, October and November, 1972 by Percent 



OUTCOMES 



Classroom Diagnosis of Reading Problems 

October November 

Yes No N Yes No N 

The teacher became familiar with a num- 100 0 (7) 100 0 (5) 

ber of diagnostic techniques and specific 

tests. 



The teacher became knowledgeable about 100 0 (7) 83 17 (6) 

the specific purposes for' several types 
of diagnostic tests. 



The teacher diagnosed students through 100 0 (7) 50 50 (6) 

methods described in the workshop. 

Students were assigned specific prac- 100 0 (7) 67 33 (6) 

tlce activities appropriate to their 
diagnosed needs. 

Students expressed the belief that 40 60 (5) 60 40 (5) 

reading skills assigned to them 
were related to what they really 
needed to practice. 



CONCLUSION: Fall Workshop Series 

The data Indicate that the criterion measure for this objective was met for 
the Learning Centers Workshop, met partially for the Individualized Reading Work- 
shop, and was met for one session of the Classroom Diagnosis Workshop. There- 
tore, this objective was met partially. 
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For the spring workshop survey, the objectives for each session were 
listed. To measure whether or not the objectives were met, the respondents 
were asked to indicate whether (1) they were able to approach the task speci- 
fied in the objective more effectively or (2) apply the task specified in 
the objective in their classroom. As a further check on the attainment of 
objectives, the respondents were asked to indicate whether the outcomes for 
the objectives were made clear, and whether there was agreement between the 
announced objectives and the program which was actually presented in the 
session* 

Presented in Table 33 are the summary results for the session. Behind 
Scenes Preparation for an Individualized Reading Program* It may be noted 
first from the table, that the objectives were clear, or mostly clear, in 
the view of the respondents, and they noted agreement between the objectives 
and the program. i 

There were six objectives stated for the workshop • It may be seen from 
the table that 45.8 percent of the respondents stated that they were able 
to approach the specified tasks more effectively. Similarly,* 55.5 percent 
stated that they were able to apply, the specified tasks in the classroom. 

It may be seen from Table 34 that, for the session Classroom Application 
of an Informal Reading Inventory, nearly 78 percent saw the objectives as 
having been made clear, and nearly 89 percent stated there was considerable 
agreement between the objectives and the program as presented. 

Two specific objectives were set for the session. Eleven of the 
spondents (61.1 percent) indicated that they believed themselves able to 
approach the tasks specified more effectively. Ability to apply the specified 
tasks in the classroom was stated by 64.2 percent of the respondents. 

For the session, Developing Materials for Learning Centers, the results 
of the survey responses are presented in Table 35. All respondents indicated 

"that they believed the objectives were made clear, and the program presented 



TARU; 33: 



Participants' Viewpoint on Clarity and 
Attainment of Objectives for Workshop Sessions, 
Behind Scenes Preparation for Individualized 
Reading Program, By Percent 



Item Response 







Mostly 


Mostly 






Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 


For this session, were the N 


3 


2 


0 


0 


Leaders' objectives made clear? % 


60 


40 


0 


0 


Was there considerable agree- N 


2 


3 


0 


0 


ment between the announced ob- % 


40 


60 


0 


0 



jectlves and what was actually 
presented? 



I am able to 
approach this 



I was able to 
apply this in 









About 




Don't 




About 




Don't 


Workshop Objectives 




Yes 


Same 


No 


Know 


Yes 


Same 


No 


Know 


Be able to state the elements 


N 


3 


1 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


of an individualized reading 


% 


75 


25 


0 


0 


72 


0 


0 


0 


program. 




















Be able to use the testing 


N 


1 


1 


0 


2 


1 


1 


0 


1 


packet to assess student 


% 


25 


• 25 


0 


50 


25 


25 


0 


25 


needs for an individualized 




















reading program. 




















Be able to assess readability 


N 


0 


2 


0 


2 


0 


2 


0 


1 


level of books with a "quick 


% 


0 


50 


0 


50 


0 


50 


0 


25 


method." 




















Be able to teach children 


N 


1 


2 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


to assess readability through 


% 


25 


50 


0 


25 


25 


25 


0 


25 


the "rule of thumb." 




















Be able to provide inde- 


N 


4 


0 


0 


0 . 


3 


0 


0 


0 


pendent activities for students 


% 


100 


0 


0 


0 


75 


0 


0 


0 


to do during the leading 




















period. 




















Be able to suggest specific 


N 


2 


1 


0 


1 


2 


1 


0 


0 > 


books related to children's 




50 


25 


0 


25 


50 


25 


0 


0 : 


emotional needs. 


















1 

1 

1 



N = 4 



TABLE 34: 



Participants* Viewpoint on Clarity and 
Attainment of Objectives for Workshop Session, 
"Classroom Application of an Informal Re?ading 
Inventory", By Percent 



Item 






Response 








Yes 


Mostly 
Yes 


Mostly 
No 


No 


For this session, 
were the leaders ' 
objectives made clear? 


n: 

fa • 


7 

11,1 


1 

11.1 


1 

11.1 


0 

0.0 


Was there considerable 
agreement between the 
announced objectives 
and what was actually 
presented? 


n: 

/o • 


8 

88.8 


0 

0.0 


1 

11.1 


0 

0.0 


I 


am able 


to 




I was 


able 



approach this 



to apply this 
in the classroom 



Workshop Objectives 




Yes 


About 
Same 


No 


Don't 
Know 


Yes 


About 

Same 


No 


Don't 
Know 


Be able to administer 


n: 


6 


3 


0 


0 


4 


3 


0 


0 


the I.R.I. 


%: 


66.6 


33.3 


0.0 


0.0 


44.4 


33.3 


0.0 


0.0 


Be able to interpret 
reasonably students* 


n: 


5 


A 


0 


0 


5 


2 


0 


0 


7 • 

/o • 


55.5 


A4.4 


0.0 


0.0 


55.5 


22.2 


0.0 


0.0 


skill In sight vocab- 




















ulary and oral reading 




















from I.R.I. 


























N = 


= 9 
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was related to the objective. 

Two-thirds of the respondents stated the belief that they were able 
to approach more effectively the tasks stated in the objectives. One-half 
indicated that they could raake classroom application of the two tasks. 

No survey respondent, reporting on the session, Private Conferences 

and Skills Instruction in an Individualized Reading Program, indicated that 

138. 
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I'drticipunts * Viewpoint on Clarity and Attainment 
of Objectives for Workshop Session, 
"Developing Materials for Learning Centers", By Percent 



I tein 



Response 



For this session, were 
the leaders' object- 
ives made clear? 

Was there considerable 
agreement between the 
announced objectives 
and what was actually 
presented? 





Mostly 


Mostly 




Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 


n: 4 


1 


0 


0 


%: 80.0 


20.0 


0.0 


0.0 


n: 3 


2 


0 


0 


%: 60.0 


40.0 


0.0 


0.0 



I am able to I was able 

approach this to apply this 

more effectively, in the classroom. 







About . 




Don't 




About 




Don't 


Workshop Objectives 


Yes 


Same 


No 


Know 


Yes 


Same 


No 


Know 


Know how to prepare 


n: 4 


2 


0 


0 


2 


2 


0 


0 


learning centers. 


%: 66.6 


33.3 


0.0 


0.0 


33.3 


33.3 


0.0 


0,0 


Be able to construct 


n: 4 


2 


0 


0 


2 


2 


0 


0 


learning centers 


%: 66.6 


33.3 


0.0 


0.0 


33.3 


33.3 


0.0 


0.0 


for several school 


















subjects to install 


















in your classroom. 



















N » 6 



the objectives were unclear or that there was not agreement between the 
announced objectives and the program as it was presented. 

Five anticipated outcomes were listed for this session. It may be 
seen from the table that 68.5 percent of those responding reported themselves 
Q as being able to approach more effectively the tasks listed. None stated 



far I h Ipaiil ' VIcwpulML uti CldrlLy dhtl A L La I liliieilL 

of Objectives for Workshop Session, "Private Conferences 
and Skills Instruction 1n an Individualized Reading Program," 

By Percent 



Item 



Response 



For this session, were n: 
the leaders' objectives %: 
made clear? 

Was there considerable n: 
agreement between the %: 
announced objectives and 
what was actually 
presented? 





Mostly 


Mostly 




Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 


10 


4 


0 


0 


71.4 


28.5 


0.0 


0.0 


9 


5 


0 


0 


64.2 


35.7 


0.0 


0.0 



I am able to 
approach this 



I was able 
to apply this 
in the classroom. 









About 




Don't 




About 




Don ' t 


Workshop Objectives 




Yes 


Same 


No 


Know 


Yes 


Same 


No 


Know 


Know the elements of a 


n: 


11 


3 


0 


0 


6 


3 


2 


0 


private conference in 




78.5 


21.4 


0.0 


0.0 


42.8 


2.14 


14.2 


0.0 


an individualized read- 




















ing program. 




















Have record-keeping 


n: 


11 


3 


0 


0 


7 


3 


4 


0 


forms for use during 


%: 


78.5 


21.4 


' 0.0 


0.0 


50.0 


21.4 


28.5 


0.0 


a conference. 




















Know of sources for 


n: 


11 


3 


0 


0 


8 


3 


0 


0 


instructional aids 


%: 


78.5 


21.4 


0.0 


0.0 


57.1 


21.4 


0.0 


0.0 


for independent 




















skill building (com- 




















mercial and teacher- 




















made) • 




















Have a "General 


n: 


8 


6 


0 


0 


4 


6 


0 


1 


Sequence of Word 


%: 


57.1 


42.8 


0.0 


0.0 


28.5 


42.8 


0.0 


7.1 


Attack and Study 




















Skills" to follow 




















when establishing 




















teacher-direc ted 




















skills groups. 




















Have copies of models 


n: 


7 


7 


0 


0 


3 


6 


0 


2 


of skills lessons to 


/o • 


50.0 


50.0 


0.0 


0.0 


21.4 


42.8 


0.0 


14.2 


aid in skills group 














































N = 


14 













TABLE 37: 



Participants' Viewpoint on Clarity and Attainment 
of Objectives for Workshop Session, "Teaching Children 
to Work in Learning Centers*', By Percent 



Item 



Response 



Yes 



Mostly Mostly 



Yes 



No 



No 



For this session were n: 9 2 0 0 

the leaders^ object- %: 81.8 18.1 0.0 0.0 

ives made clear? 



Was there considerable 
agreement between the 
announcedv objectives 
and what was actually 
presented? 



n: 9 
%: 81.8 



1 
9.0 



1 
9.0 



0 
0.0 



I am able to 
approach this 



I was able 
to apply this 
in the classroom. 



Workshop Objectives 


Yes 


About 
Same 


No 


Don't 
Know 


Yes 


About 
Same 


No 


Don't 
Know 


Have a method for plan- n: 


8 


3 


0 


0 


7 


3 


0 


0 


ning the installation %: 


72.7 


27.6 


0.0 


0.0 


63.6 


27.2 


0.0 


0.0 


of learning center (s). 


















Have a plan for mov- n: 


4 


6 


0 


0 


2 


9 


0 


0 


ing students from %s 


36.3 


54.5 


0.0 


0.0 


18.1 


81.8 


0.0 


0.0 


structured use of learn- 


















ing centers to unstruc- 


















tured use . 


















Draw upon the experi- n: 


7 


3 


1 


0 


6 


3 


1 


1 


ences of other teach- 7oi 


63.6 


27.2 


9.0 


0.0 


54.5 


27.2 


9.0 


0.0 


ers who are using 


















learning centers in 


















their classroom. 






















N = 


11 












that they were not able to approach the tasks more effectively. In terms 
of being able to apply the workshop-tasks in the classroom, only 48.2 
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stated that they could do so. 
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TABLE 38: 

Participants' Viewpoint on Clarity and Attainment 
of Objectives for Workshop Session, "Prescribing for 
Auditory and Visual Problems in Word Learning", By Percent 



Items 






Response 








Yes 


Mostly 
Yes 


Mostly 
No 


No 


For this session were 
the leaders' object- 
ives made clear? 


n: 

/o • 


5 

71.4 


2 

28.5 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


Was there considerable 
agreement between the 
announced objectives 
and what was actually 
presented? 


n: 


5 

71.4 


2 

28.5 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


I 


am able 


to 




I was 


able to 



approach this 



apply this in 
the classroom. 



Workshop Objectives 

Can use models for 
skills instruction, 
using visual-motor 
techniques • 

Knowledgeable about 
developmental aspects 
of visual and audi- 
tory perception in 
children i 

Develop a resource 
file of visual-audi- 
tory skill development 
materials . 





1 

Yes 


About 
Same 


No 


Don't 
Know 


Yes 


About 
Same 


No 


Don't 
Knoiw 


n; 


2 


5 


0 


0 


2 


5 


0 


0 


/o • 


28.5 


71.4 


0.0 


0.0 


28.5 


71.4 


0.0 


0.0 


n: 


2 


5 


0 


0 


,2 


5 


0 


0 


/o • 


28.5 


71.4 


0.0 


0.0 


28.5 


71.4 


0.0 


0.0 


n: 


3 


4 


0 


0 


1 


6 


0 


0 


7. 


42.8 


57.1 


0.0 


0.0 


14.2 


85.7 


0.0 


0.6 



N = 7 



The data for the session, Teaching Children to Work in Learning Cen- 
ters, are sununarized in Table 37. Only 1 respondent expressed the opinion 
that there was not considerable agreement between the announced objectives 
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and the program. 

Three specific objectives were set for the session. The belief that 
they were able to approach the activities described in the objectives more 
effectively was indicated by 59.3 of the respondents. Less than half the 
respondents (46.8 percent) indicated the ability to apply the activities 
in the class roora. 

Presented in Table 38 are the responses to the survey items about the 
session, Prescribing for Auditory and Visual Problems in Word Learning. 
The majority of respondents stated that the objectives for the session were 
made clear by the leader and that there was a considerable amount of agree- 
ment between the objectives and the program as presented. 

Three major outcomes were anticipated for this session. It may be 
noted from Table 38 that only one-third of the respondents believed them- 
selves able to approach the tasks stated in the objectives more effectively. 
Further, only 23.8 percent of the respondents believed themselves able to 
make classroom application of the tasks listed in the objectives. 

Conclusion 

The data presented in measurement of this objective indicate that the 
criterion was reached for the fall workshops , Learrling Centers and for one 
session of the fall workshop, Classroom Diagnosis. It was met to a partial 
extent for the fall workshop, Individualized Reading. 

However, the criterion was not reached for any of the sessions in the 
spring workshop. This is not surprising since this workshop consisted of 
a series of one-shot presentations, without the follow-up implementation in 
the participants* classrooms that was the model for the fall workshops. It 
should be noted, however, that there was a healthy degree of congruence between 
the announced objectives and the programs as presented in the spring workshops. 
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Component: [F] [PD] IXI [CI] [Com.] [Com, Inv.] [OV] 



Statement of Objective: 

II,A,2,a, (1). Total school involvement will be secured initially through 
formation of a wor'- ^ng committee representing the major groups of Instructional 
personnel concerned with reading instruction in participating schools. Committee 
activities will be led by the Project Director. Representation will include: 
(1) classroom teachers; (2) reading teachers; (3) librarians; (4) school ad- 
ministrators; (5) central office administrators. 



Criterion 




Collection 

a) Place 

b) By Whom 

c) How 

d) When 



Analysis 



Committee com- 
posed of persons 
in the Job cata- 
gories listed 
above 



Documentary re- 
cord of the pro- 
ceedings of the 
committee 



a) Reading Center 

b) Project Director 

c) Preparation of 
meeting minutes 

d) As meetings are 
held 



Narrative summary; 
documentation 




Status of Objective: 



Met 
Fully 



Met Partially 



Not Met 



Not 
Measured 
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Background 

Tho component Instructional System Design was included within the project 
proposal orlglnrilly because it was envisioned that the staff — ^within the pro- 
fessional growth training program — ^would develop a comprehensive reading system. 
In the year prior to the submittal of the proposal, a number of teachers in the 
school system began developing a set of criterion-referenced tests to measure 
a specified set of reading skills; these tests were grouped together, and be-- 
came known as the University City Reading Performance Survey (UCRPS) . The 
expectation of the program planners was that the UCRPS would form the basis 
for the instructional system to be designed through the project. 

However, the objective was modified completely simultaneous with the 
preparation of the Interim Evaluation Report for the first year of the project 
in April, 1972. Therefore, the objectives stated for this component represent 
a complete reformulation frdm those given in the original proposal. 

The primary source for data are the records prepared by the project 
director, Dr. James Peebles, in his management log. The portion of the log 
which relates to the Instructional System Design Component is included in 
this report as Exhibit 12, on pages 149 through 154 . Sumiaarized in the log 
are the critlcaJ events and management decisions made by the director, which 
are related to the component objectives. Analyses, interpretations of the 
data, and supplementary information are those of the evaluator. 

It may be noted from the log on pages 149 through 150, that the director 
had reservations concerning the feasibility of developing a totally new read- 
ing system around the UCRPS from the beginning. Described are the criteria 
to be met by any system, and his analyses of several systems considered for 
adoption by the project. 
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The development and implementation of an instructional system for reading 
was high on the list of priorities for the school system set by the superin- 
tendent. The practice had been established in the district that each adminis- 
trator prepare annually a set of goals, upon which he would be evaluated. Among 
the superintendent ' s goals , submitted to the Board of Education, was the devel- 
opment of, "An orderly, systematic approach to instruction in reading." In 
October, 1971, a month after the project was implemented, the superincendent 
of schools and assistant superintendent for curriculum and instruction held a 
staffing conference with the project director, the evaluator, and the trainer- 
consultant to discuss the project and plan for its orderly development. During 
the meeting, the superintendent underscored that the development of an instruc- 
tional system for reading was a matter of very high priority. Ad hoc work groups 
of teachers and administrators in the district had, in the previous year, developed 
an instructional system in math; a matrix of skills had been developed, also; and 
the production of systems for other curricular areas had gotten underway. 

The matter was taken under advisement by the project director who indicated 
that program staff would need to reach a specified level of professional exper- 
tise in the field of reading before being able to tackle the job. The director 
noted in his log (see page 153) that he rescheduled implementation of an in- 
structional system to the second semester of the second year of the project, 
"or possibly even the third year of the project, depending on readiness of 
reading teachers for pursuing this goal." 

In late spring, 1972, the superintendent directed the establishment of 
a number of ad hoc, working committees j pursuant to the administrative goals 
he had listed and submitted. Among these was Committee L. It was charged 
with the development of a reading system. The Committee was subdivided into 
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Committee LI (for a total reading system) and Committee L2 (for the primary 
reading program). 

Since the re-formulated goals for the Instructional System Design Compo- 
nent called for securing total school involvement in the initial phases of the 
implementation of the system, the organization of Committee L was seen as a 
medium for accomplishing involvement from project and district staff. 

Presentation of Findings 
Reported by the director in the log (see pages 151 through 153) was the 
following: (1) the Committee was comprised of the project director, the 
evaluator, two program reading teachers, and three principals; (2) a time- 
line specifying milestone events in the work of Committee L was prepared by 
three cdmiittee members in the absence of the director, while he was on vaca- 
tion; (3) the project director moved back the dates in the original plan, for 
reasons given in the lag; (4) only four meetings of the Committee were iield 
during which: the Classroom Reading Survey was drafted, the Wisconsin Design 
for Reading Skills Development (WDRSD) was reviewed, and the Committee recom- 
mended that a field test of the VIDRSl) be made; (5) -approval of the piloting 
of the WDRSD was never given by the leadership group; and (6) elements of the 
WDRSD were pilot- tested in two schools, and a management plan for the complete 
implementation of the system was developed* 

Conclusion 

The results from the activities reported above are equivocal in terms of ^ 
the objective, as stated.. Committee L was composed only of project staff ailJl 
building principals. No classroom teachers, librarians, or central office 
administrators took part in its deliberations. 
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The Committee recommendation to pilot the system was not ratified by the 
district leadership group, as a whole. Other urgent matters were confronting 
tht.1 school, district staff during this time period. These involved a significant 
reorganization of schools in the district • 

However, the fi'eld tests of at least the "break-in testing" of the program, 
and formation of initial skills groups were field tested. Building-level work- 
shops were held. The adoption by the project of the WDRSD as the system to be 
implemented in the schools, pursuant to project goals, was disseminated widely • 

Considering all facts, the objective was considered to have been met to 
the TTiost limited extent possible. The total involvement and coinmitment orig- 
inally envisioned did not occur. 
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Tl\e development of an instructional system design for implementation in 
University City elementary schools (public and non-public) constituted 
a major component of the Diagnostic Reading Instruction Project. 

At the outset of the Project (August, 1971) a body of material comprised 
of skills, objectives and diagnostic skills tests, and referred to as 
the University City Reading Performance Servey (UCRPS) was given to the 
Project Director and Reading Project staff for possible further develop- 
ment. A committee that included classroom teachers and reading special- 
ists had developed these materials during the 1970-71 school year. On 
the first day of workshop activities (August, 1971) for Reading Project 
staff, Mr. Zweig and a consultant of Zweig Associates met with Mrs. 
Glenys Unruh and the Project Director to describe the Fountain Valley 
Teacher Support System as a possible design for adoption. 

From these beginnings the Director began a study of UCRPS, the Fountain 
Valley System and sought information to identify other existing models. 
As the search and study (Continued systems considered included, in addition 
to the above, the Croft In-Service Program; A System Approach ; The 
Wisconsin Design for Reading Skill Development (WDRSD) ; Read System 
(American Book Company) and the Appletoa -Century program* 

A set of criteria emerged for selecting a reading design that would best 
serve University City's schools based on characteristics of reading in- 
struction in the city. Salient features taken into account were (1) 
great diversity in approaches and materials used by teachers at all 
levels; (2) a trend toward so-called- auto-instructional materials for 
individualization in reading skill development and (3) only assumed 
agreements among schools on the goals of reading instruction. 

Criteria developed by the Director in consideration of system design 
studied included the following; 

1. Skills sequence and performance objectives determined logically 
and verified in authoritative manner. 

2. Applicable to most beginning reading approaches and a variety of 
materials and Instructional proactices. 

3. Proven effectiveness through research. Development of design has 
undergone periods of field testing and revision. 

4. Management plan includes provision for in-service training of staffs 
teachers and pupils. 

5. Management plan includes implementation procedures for assessment, 
scheduling, instruction and monitoring pupil progress. 

6. Philosophical base is in keeping with broad goals of reading com- 
parative. 

7« Comparative costs of design materials* 

- - — ^— ^ -1 
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The table below indicates relative comparisons of system designs based 
on the criteria noted. The criteria are shown by number according to 
their order above. 



Comparison of Reading Systems with Criteria 







Cri teria 








System 


Objec- 
tives 


Appli- "Re- 
cation search 


In- 
Service 


Imple- 
ment 


Philos- 
ophy 


Cost 


UCRPS 




ND ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


Fountain Valley 






+ 


+ 




High 


Croft 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


High 


Read System 


+ 






+ 




Nominal 


Appleton-Century 








+ 




High 


WDRSD 


+ 


+ + 


+ 


+ 


+ 


Nominal 


■ND: Not developed 
•f : Criterion is met 
- : Criterion not met 


The UCRPS was never developed beyond its 


initial 


stages . 


It was 


believed 



to be unfeasible for several reasons. First, there would be a considerable 
delay In time since Project reading teachers' training In professional 
growth and development required high priority. Further, as time passed 
and other systems were studied, it became obvious that UCRPS would Involve 
a great deal of duplication of effort that had been worked out satisfactor- 



ily by others. It was found that the Wisconsin Design had been subjected 
to rigorous field testing since 1968 and many undesirable features ellmi- 
• nated or corrected. Development of UCRPS to comparable stature would have 
taken several years of Intensive work» 

WDRSD was the forerunner among instructional systems fay the end of the 
1971-72 school year. The Director attended a training workshop on WDRSD 
in Aprils 1972. Examination materials were introduced to Project reading 
teachers at that time and they began work with the trainer-consultant and 
Director In learning about the system. Management materials were dis- 
tributed, read, and discussed. 

A management decision effecting Introduction of the reading system design 
throughout the district was made by the Director during the summer of 1972. 
The decision was a consequence of other concerns for the management of 
the Reading Project. The trainer-consultant position of the first year 
was eliminated. Professional growth and development of reading teachers 
was to be given top priority with expertise drawn from staff within the 
Project and also from special consultants hired for specific training 
O „ purposes* Initial steps for implementing an Instructional system was 
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CommiLLee L was couh L.L Luted by Llie SuptirLnLoiulenL oL Schooia under the 
chn ImianuhJ.p of l:lui i^rojort .f)irt»rtor. MtMnbarB of tlio rotmnJttec Inclvi- 
(led: Jamwti J'tujj) I tjrj , ilhal ntwiu ; Al Sokol; Trotter; Kurl Crtt^rton; 

Ki»luM'l lllonu; Al Irti (Idllmun auil Unity lUiuMttk^u. 

A docuwtiiit titled *'Superinteadent ' s Goals" was prepared for the 
committee by Al Sokol, Lee Trotter and Robert Slone in June, 1972. 
This paper included the following: 

SUPERINTENDENT'S GOALS* 

10.21 Development of Reading System: 

A. By April 15, 1973, a written summary of findings from an 
analytical study of the reading system in the University 
City Schools will be submitted to the Superintendent. The 
analysis will contain: 

1. Approaches to reading at all levels 

2. Instructional materials used 

3. Management and support for the program 

4. Objectives test data providing evidence of the program 

5. Other pertinent data 

The report will point out strengths and weaknesses (including 
logical inconsistencies in ecope and sequence between and 
among grades). 

B. By March 5, 1973* a written management plan for completion 
of the reading system design will be submitted to the Super- 
intendent. The plan will contain: 

1. Long range objectives 

2. Short range objectives 

3. Selection of strategies 

4. Specifications for categories to be involved and their roles 

5. The specific activities of individual (L^ , Peebles) 



10.22 Development of a Primary Reading Program; 

A. By April 15, 1973, a written management plan will be submitted 
to the Superintendent outlining strategies for operation of 
the primary reading program according to the reading system 
design. 
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B. By June 10, 1973, a report summarizing the field test in 
the primary grades in at least two schools of all elements 
of the design (including reading skills scope and sequence, 
criterion performance measures, materials and administrative 
support systems, etc.) will be submitted to the Superintendent. 

C. By June 30, 1973, a report will be submitted to the Superin-- 
tendent outlining strategies for program modification based 
on the June 10, 1973 report. (L^, Peebles) 

*Dates revised January, 1973. 

Committee work was begun in January, 1973. While it has been noted in 
other sources, it should be reiterated that date changes were made by the 
Director for goal achievements set out initially by Sokol, Slone and 
Trotter. Changes were made to allow the Reading Project staff to accom- 
plish goals established for Professional Growth and Classroom Implementa- 
tion Components of the Project, goals that required higher priority. 
Indeed, attainment of these goals give readiness for accomplishment of 
instructional system design goals by reading teachers. 

At the writing of this report the status of the "Superintendent's Goals" 
are as follows: 

10.21 A. — Data in, being analysed. Report yet to be written 

10.21 B. — Accomplished 

10.22 A. — Accomplished 

10.22 B. — Accomplished 

10.22 C.~Yet to be written 

Four meetings of Committee L took place during the months of January and 
February, 1973. The following business was accomplished by the committee, 
ultimately leading to the recommendation to the Superintendent and leader- 
ship group for adoption of the Wisconsin Design for piloting in two 
schools: 

1. Review of committee goals and revision of target dates for accomplish- 
ment. 

2. Review by Director of reading systems studied and recommendation to 
committee to consider the Wisconsin Design. Specimen sets of the 
design materials were given to committee members including Rationale 
and Guidelines , pupil profile card, test manual and criterion referenced 
pupil tests. 

3. Discussion regarding "Classroom Reading Survey" (Goal 10.21) to be 
developed by Director and two committee members. Draft of survey 
was presented to committee and critiqued. The survey was completed 
in the spring by the reading project staff. 
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4. Discussion of implementation problems for design adoption in Univer- 
sity City schools - 

5. Recommendation to Superintendent and leadership group for adoption 
of WDRSD for trial in two elementary schools: Blackberry Lane and 
^Jathaniel Hawthorne. 

While the recommendation for approval of adoption and trial of WDRSD was 
made to the Superintendent and leadership group (February 23, 1973), it 
was never acted upon by them* The plan for introducing WDRSD in the tar- 
get schools was carried out and a complete implementation system was pre- 
pared by the Director and Evaluator. The implementation system included 
in-service training of reading teachers, administrators and classroom 
teachers. This plan was presented to the Superintendent late in March 
and has provided direction for all reading design activities since. 

WDRSD was introduced to administrators and faculty members of Blackberry 
Lane and Hawthorne schools in March, 1973. The Delmar-Harvard faculty 
was also introduced to the Design, but at a later date in May, Three 
inservice sessions were held and break-in testing with children was 
accomplished. 

A systematic plan of in-service training was carried out by the Director 
with Blackberry Lane teachers, and by the Director and Mrs* Alice Coffman 
with Hawthorne teachers. The in-service instructional plan included 
materials prepared for the purpose by the Research and Development Center 
at the University of Wisconsin along with presentations developed by the 
Diagnostic Reading Project* staff . 

Six sessions were held with Blackberry Lane teachers during March, April 
and May* These- meetings were attended by all faculty members as well as 
the principal. More, sessions were held with Hawthorne teachers, however, 
the same approximate objectives were attained. Individual unit or team ^ 
meetings took place rather than with the entire faculty together. This 
method resulted in a great deal of repetition of material. 

The topics covered during In-service sessions included the following: 

1. Overview of WDRSD — one session. 

2. Reading Skills Sequence and Criterion Referenced Objectives — one session. 

3. Procedures for assessment — one session. 

4. Organizing and carrying out break-in testing — two sessions. 

At this point in in-service actual testing of pupils was carried out by 
teachers with the assistance of the Reading Project staff • In each school 
the testing was completed during a four-day period of time- One sitting 
per day (approximately 25-35 minutes duration) was scheduled. All test 
booklets were sent to Interpretive Scoring Systems, Inc. for scoring. 

5. Test results and pupil profile cards — one session. 
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6. 


Developing the Teacher Resource Files ) 


*In-service training 
should continue in 


7. 


Organizing for Instruction ) 


the fall, 1973 at 
Hawthorne School from 


8. 


The Design In operation ) 


the point above where 
teachers were at the 


9. 


Pupil orientation ) 


close of school. 



Two Hawthorne faculty members under the guidance of Mrs. Anne Flynt be- 
gan development arid keying of teacher-made materials to the Resource 
Files. This beginning should be continued when school resumes in Septem- 
ber, 1973. 
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PROJECT OBJECTIVES SUMMARY SHEET 
Component: [F] [PD] I>Sl [CI] [Com.] [Com. Inv.] [OV] 



Statement of Objective: 

II. A. 2. a. (2). Reading teachers and conmittee members will develop reading 
skills sequences (including pre-reading, word identification, comprehension 
and study skills). * 

Behavioral objectives related to skills attainment will be prepared and 
diagnostic performance items to measure pupil progress will be devised. 



Criterion 


Data 


Collection 

a) Place 

b) By Whom 

c) How 

d) When 


Analysis 


Production of a 
scope-and-sequenc^ 
matrix of skills; 
set of behavioral 
objectives relates 
to skills; criter 
ion-ref er enced 
tests related to 


Documentation; ; 
i specimen copies 
of materials 
produced 

I 


a) Reading Center 

b) Project Director 

c) Collection of 
specified products 

d) As products are 
developed 


Narrative summary; 
documentation 



status of Objective: 



Met 

Fully 



Met Partially 



Not Met 



4 


3 


2 


1 



Not 
Measured 
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Presentation of Findings 

With the decision to adopt the Wisconsin Design for Reading Skills Devel- 
opment as the instructional system in reading to implement in the schools, it 
became unnecessary for program staff to perform the tasks specified in this 
objective. The Wisconsin Research and Development Center, producers of the 
WDRSD, organized the reading skills into six components. Each, component 
is organized into levels, behavioral objectives are specified for each skill, 
and a set of criterion-referenced tests related to the objectives are elements 
of the program available to school districts. As Dr. Peebles pointed out in 
his log, the Wisconsin Design meets all the criteria he specified as requisites 
for an appropriate reading system (see page 150) . 

Conclusion 

Since all tasks specified in this objective already had been accomplished 
by the R & D Center in development of the WDRSD, the objective is considered 
to have been met. 
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Component: [F] [PD] I>S3 [CI] [Com.] [Com. Inv.] [OV] 



Statement of Objective: 

II. A. 2. a. (3). Reading teachers and committee members will identify reading 
behaviors at succesive levels of growth, indicative of a child's personal 
committment to reading. 

* Behavioral objectives relating to reading habits, attitudes, and values will 
be prepared. Informal measures of pupil growth will be developed. 



Criterion 


Data 


Collection 

a) Place 

b) By Whom 

c) How 

d) When 


Analysis 


Statement of 
acceptability by 
director, and 
teachers 


Production of: 
list of behaviors 
objectives ; in- 
formal measures 


a) Reading Center 
; b) Project Director 

c) Transmittal of 
products 

d) As documents are 
produced 


Narrative description; 
documentation 



status of Objective: 



Met Not 
Fully Met Partially Not Met Measured 
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PROJECT OBJECTIVES SUMMARY SHEET 
Component: [F] [PD] I>gX [CI] [Com.] [Com. Inv.] [OV] 



Statement of Objective: 

II.A.2,a. (4). Reading teachers and committee members will design a record- 
keeping system and foims for classroom teachers to use in recording student 
progress in specific reading skills attainment. 



Criterion 



Data 



Collection 



a) 
b) 
c) 



Place 
By Whom 
How 



d) When 



Analysis 



Statement of 
acceptability 
by Director and 
teachers 



Production of 

record-keeping 

forms 



a) Reading Center 

b) Project Director 

c) Transmittal from 
committee 

d) As forms are 
developed 



Narrative description 
documentation 



Status of Objective: 



Met 
Fully 



Met Pcirtially 



Not Met 



Not 
Measured 



4 


3 


2 


1 
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Presentation of Findings 

As was the cn.sc with objective*. (2), the adoption of the WDRSD has removed 
the necessity for program staff to design record'-keeping forms. Provision is 
made within the Wisconsin Design for recording student progress on Profile 
Cards. 

These easily-handled, easily^stored , practical cards provide a means for 
noting readily those skills a given student has mastered and those he has not. 
Furthermore, they provide the teacher with a quick method for organizing initial 
instructional groups. Of course, the system is not "teacher-proof," and the 
critical judgment of the teacher is a major factor. 

Conclusion 

The objective is considered to have been met, since an appropriate record- 
keeping system and forms are available through the WDRSD. 
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PROJECT OBJECTIVES SUMMARY SHEET ■ 
Component: [F] [PD] ^ [CI] [Com.] [Com. Inv.] [OV] 



Statement of Objective: 

II. A. 2. a. (5). Reading teachers and committee members will compile an Index 
of instructional materials which will be correlated with those performance 
objectives developed previously. The index will be flexible to allow for 
the addition of new. materials , as they become available. 



Criterion 


Data 


Collection 

a) Place 

b) By Whom 

c) How 

d) When 


Analysis 

• 


Certification of 
acceptability of 
index produced 
by reading co- 
ordinator 


Production of 
an index, distri- 
bution to teacheri 


a) Reading Center 

b) Project Director 
5 c) Transmittal by 

Coordinator 
d) August, 1973 


Narrative description; 
documentation 



status of Objective:, 



Met 
Fully 



Met Partially 



Not Met 



Not 
Measured 



4 


3 


X 


1 
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Presentation of Findings 

(like objective' (2) ;uui (4), tills objoctivo hns been met by the adoption 
of the WDRSD. However, It has been met to only a partial extent. 

Available from the Wisconsin R&D Center is an Instructional Resource 
File, which contains a listing of commercially-available materials in reading, 
keyed to the behavioral objectives contained in the Design. These materials 
include most commonly-available basal texts, kits, films, and other instruc- 
tional resources • 

The Design calls for instructional groups organized around a given set 
of objectives within a reading skill to be organized for a period of three 
weeks. Following this period, new groups are to be organized to work on 
other skills. With the Resource File available, the teacher can note readily 
the specific sections of those instructional materials available in her build- 
ing which relate to the objectives being worked upon by children in the instruc- 
tional groups in her class. Thus, a major problem in the diagnostic-prescriptive 
approach for more individualized reading programs is solved. 

However, not every instructional resource has been keyed to the objective^. 
It is the task for local school system staff to continue this operation with 
those materials available to them, thus amplifying the existing resource file. 

This activity is being carried forward currently during the summer, 1973 
by project staff. 

From the Classroom Reading Survey , the instructional materials in reading 
used most widely throughout the school district were identified^ Those mate- 
rials not keyed to the Resource File are being processed. 
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As a resul-t-j- the project will produce for distribution to all elementary 
classroom teachers in early September, 1973 an index of locally-available mate- 
rials, keyed to the objectives for reading* This is expected to facilitate 
greatly the implementation of the WDRSD by classroom teachers during the coming 
year* 

The task remaining is to key instructional materials available at the 
local building level, including unique materials prepared by classroom teachers* 
Teachers in two buildings have been carrying forward with this, assisted in one 
case by a project reading teacher* 

Conclusion 

The objective was met partially, concurrent with the adoption by the 
project of the WDRSD. The task for keying materials available locally is being 
carried forward* A beginning has been made in the job of indexing the materials 
within buildings* Therefore, the objective is considered to have been met par- 
tially, at this point* Closure on the objective is expected to be achieved in 

\ 

the fall* I 
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PROJECT OBJECTIVES SUMMARY SHEET 
Component: [F] [PD] IX] [CI]- [Com.] [Com. InvJ [OV] 



Statement of Objective: 

II. A. 2. (6). Reading teachers, coinraittee members, and the Project Director 
will provide information to personnel in participating schools who will be 
involved in implementing the reading system design, and they will request 
feedback from them. • The Project Director will be responsible for coordinating 
efforts to implement the design in the schools. 



Criterion 



Data 



Collection 

a) Place 

b) By Whom 

c) How 

d) When 



Analysis 



One workshop for 
administrators, 
one district-wide 
workshop for 
teachers ; ih- 
building workshop 
in all schools 
itapiyiubii ' Lih^ ' 
the WDRSD 



Documentation in 
Director's Log, 
dates, partici- 
pants and topics 



a) Reading Center 

b) Director/Evaluator 

c) Preparation of 
log 

d) As workshops are 
held 



Narrative descrip- 
tion; documentation 



Status of Objective: 



^Met 
Fully 



Met Partially 



5 


4 


3 


2 


X 



Not Met 



Not 
Measured 
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Presentation of Findings 

The director reported in his management leg that in-service training was 
provided to the teachers in three schools, where the "break-in testing" element 
of the WDRSD was being tried out. Listed were the topics covered in the train- 
ing program* In addition, a summer in-service program on the WDRSD was con- 
ducted in June, 1973. Furthermore, the book, Rationale and Guidelines , for the 
WDRSD was distributed to all school administrators in April, 1973. 

In mid-April, 1973, the project director spoke before a regularly- 
scheduled meeting of elementary principals for the purpose of explaining fully 
the Wisconsin Design and attempting to secure commitment from the administrators 
for its implementation. 

The results were equivocal. The independent program auditor for the proj- 
ect was present, observing the meeting. In his Audit Report in April, 1973, he 
analyzed the principal£J* reaction as reflecting a preoccupation with the impend- 
ing reorganization in the school system. 

Dr. Peebles had submitted his resignation in March, 1973, and it was 
accepted the following month • Mr. Sokol, who had been evaluator for the project, 
was designated director /evaluator , effective June 30, 1973. Ms. Askland, a 
project reading teacher who had displayed considerable ability, was designated 
reading coordinator for the project* 

They prepared two informational brochures for distribution to elementary 
principals. One summarized concisely the main points of the WDRSD, and the 
other indicated the types of decisions and commitments a principal and staff ^ 
must make to implement fully the Design in a given school. 

During June, 1973, the reading coordinator contacted personally each ele- 
mentary building principal to discuss the besign, to secure commitment to its 
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■ ImplamrMitatfon , .ukI in arrango an approxfmatc schedule, for ImplemenCat-Ion for 
thii coming year. 

At thit limo tins rt'port Is being written, contact v;as made and commitment 
was secured from all principals > except one, who is on summer vacation out of 
town. 

The following workshops or seminars have been scheduled, and specific 
arrangements and commitments for their delivery have been made: 

1. A seminar for elementary principals, focusing upon 
administrative steps necessary to implement fully the 
Wisconsin Design, in August, 1973. 

2. An institute to initiate the implementation of the 
Study Skills Component of the TORSD in the newly- 
organized Middle School, in August, 1973. 

3. A sixteen--W3eR, district-wide, in-service professional 
growth workshop for all teachers who will be implementing 
the WDRSD during the year, beginning September, 1973. 

As a specific schedule for implementing the Wisconsin Design in each 
building is prepared, a workshop for the classroom teachers in that building 
will be delivered, simultaneously. 

Conclusion 

The information presented throughout the report on this component indicated 
that the dissemination of x:ogent Information during the year had been intermittent. 
This is not surprising since the schedule of activities specified for this com- 
ponent was moved back further and further, while activities related to the Pro- . 
fessional Growth and Classroom Implementation Components assumed high priority 
arid consumed a tremendous amount of the program st<dff 's time and energy. 
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l^arlLcipat I on in the decision to adopt the WDRSD as the instructional 
system for reading to be implemented through the project was limited < This 
limited participation, in turn, appeared to inhibit district administrators 
from giving a clear-cut mandate to proceed with adoption and implementation 
of the Design. However, as the director noted in his management log, other 
program components required more immediate attention. 

Furthermore, it should be noted that the time, attention, and energy of 
district administrators and teachers were engaged in other directions in addi- 
tion to reading: (1) a mathematics system was developed by district staff and 
implemented in the schools, requiring in--service training and related efforts; 
(2) a matrix of skills for the social studies was constructed, and strategies 
for implementing it into the teaching practice of the district was carried for- 
ward; (3) a district-wide committee for considering a system for instruction 
for language arts was activated ; (4) a comprehensive set of professional growth 
in-service workshops was offered during both semesters during the year; and 
similar worthwhile activities were carried forward • 

However, installing the WDRSD in all elementary schools in the district 
(at least the Word Attack Component) is now in a position of the highest priority 
for the project as the third year approaches. Steps have been taken already to 
disseminate information concerning the Design to the personnel who will partici- 
pate in implementing it. As the implementation proceeds, dissemination activi- 
ties will be increased. It is expected that the interim and final reports for 
next year will contain a complete documentary suiranary of activities related. to 
this component. 
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PROJECT OBJECTIVES SUMMARY SHEET 
Component: [F] [PO] [IS] [CI] [Com.] ']5B»i--i«SCl [OV] 



Statement of Objective: 

II. A. 2, a. (I). An advisory Community Council will be established for the proj- 
ect as documented by the formation of a group with a membership list, stated 
duties, and responsibilities to the project, 

(2) . Broadly based community participation will occur. 

(3) . Programs for maintaining general community interest will be devised. 

(4) . The Community Council will actively seek members representative of 
population groups in the community. 



Criterion 


Data 


Collection 

a) Place 

b) By whom 

c) How 

d) When 


Analysis 


(1) Group for- 


Documentary 




Narrative report 


mation 


records ; 


Not Applicable 




(2) Participa- 


minutes of 






tion 


Council meet- 






(3) Programs 


ings 






(4) Members 









status of Objective: 



Met 
Fully 



Met Partially 



Not Met 



Not 
Measured 
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Presentation of Findings 
Objective (1) ; Group Formation. 

An advisory Council was established for the project, as specified. How- 
ever, its progress was not straightforward. Project records indicate that: 

1. Approximately 50 community organizations were contacted during 
Phase I of the program. Approximately 40 representatives 
attended the first two meetings. 

Following the grant award announcement in Spring, 1971, approx- 
. imately 20 persons attended Council meetings regularly. 

2. During Phase II of the program, in the first year of the project, 
membership stabilized at approximately 13 persons, who regularly 
attended meetings. 

3. In the second year of the project, approximately 30 persons' 
from the community became involved with preparing and deliver- 
ing a special event sponsored by the Council. However, no new 
members were obtained; the Council was conducting no other on- 
going activities, and the participants saw themselves as being 
involved for the single event, only. 

Objective (2) : Broad-Scale "Participation. 

During the second year of the project, broadly-abased community partici- 
pation occurred In developing and delivering thq single project engaged in 
by the Council: the Children's Book Harvest . 

Objective (3) : Program Development* 

In June, 1971, Phase I, the Council developed a list of programmatic 
activities. However, the only activity on the list in which Council member- 
ship actually engaged was interviewing prospective program staff • 

In January, 1972, the Council, under newly-elected leadership, generated 
a second list of programmatic activities. Of this list, the single activity 
in which members engaged was on-site observation of project staff at work in 
their home-base schools. 
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In April, 1972', two projects were developed by the Council: (1) produc- 
tion of a multi-media show to inform community groups about the project and 
(2) presentation of a community-wide Book Fair for children. 

The multi-media show was produced on schedule, and the Children's Book 
Harvest was held in November, 1972. As reported in the Project Interim Eval- 
uation Report in April, 1973, the latter was adjudged an outstanding success, 
and it drew in considerable involvement from the community. It did not, how- 
ever, bring substantial new membership into the Council. 

Objective (4) : Outreach. 

In the search for new members for the Council, representative of community 
population groups, the Council co-chairmen requested the project director to 
contact school principals and P^T.O. presidents, to secure representation on 
the project Advisory Council, However, no significant new membership was 
obtained through this medium. 
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IMUKII.Cl OliJLCIlVLS SUMMARY SULtT 



Component: [F] [PD] [IS] [CI] [Com.] 1]Cd»5-+wC3 [OV] 



StatcMnonL of Objoctlvo: 

11. A. 2. a. (3). The Community Council membership will set for itself goals 
which will establish its significant relationship to the Reading Project, 
These will include:' (a) developing presentation materials designed to 
inform the commiinity-at-large about the project; (b) creating an awareness 
in the community of reading needs and the project; (c) devising programs 
to help parents help their children to improve their reading; and (d) devel- 
oping an ongoing program whereby appropriate books are provided to children 
and adults, 

(6), The Community Council will organize into action committees which will 
carry on substantive activities, designed to attain Council objectives. 



Criterion 


Data 


Collection 

a) Place 

b) By whom 

c) How 

d) When 


Analysis 


Community 
Council goals 
in four areas : 

(a) presenta- 
tion materials 

(b) awareness, 

(c) programs, 

(d) books 


Documentary 
records main- 
tained on 
meeting logs; 
summary reports 
etc. 


a) Reading Center- 

b) Project director 

c) Maintain logs 

d) After meetings, 
, other events 


Narrative description 



status of Objective: 



Met 
Fully 



5 . 



Met Partially 



Not Met 



Not 
Measured 



□ 
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Presentation of Findings 

Objective (5). Pursuant to sub-goal (a), the Council set for itself the 
goal of developing presentation materials to inform the community about the 
Project. I As reported above, a multi-media slide-tape program was produced. 
A brief informative brochure was produced, also. However, the slide/tape 
program was presented only three times: (1) at a sparsely-attended Board of 
Education meeting; (2) at a P.T.O. meeting in one school; and (3) at the 
Children's Book Harvest . 

Pursuant to sub-goals (b) , (c) , and (d) , the Book Harvest special event 
was developed and delivered in November, 1972. Following, the Book Harvest , 
the Council co-chairmen carried forward the idea of developing the event into 
a continuing community activity. Space was obtained eventually in the Univer- 
sity City Public Library, a supply of books was secured, and a temporary chair- 
man and staff were recruited. ■ 

The new project is called the Book Trading Post . It has been operating 
during the summer months on a small scale to refine the system. A grand opening 
is scheduled for mid-September, 1973. The Book Trading Post is expected to be- 
come a permanent community facility, continuing beyond the term of the reading 
project. 

Objective (6). In January, 1972, the Council membership decided that 
the group would operate through ad hoc action committees. The Council was 
to meet as a whole once each quarter to hear committee reports, participate 
in policy decisions, chart new directions , and form additional committees. 
Between quarterly meetings, the Council co-chairmen and the project director 
were to coordinate committee activities. Project records indicate that 
a series of ten meetings was held, related to the Book Harvest . 
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During the second year of the project, the Community Advisory Council 
held only one meeting, on January 3, 1973. At that meeting, the co-chairmen 
expressed the desire to turn the chairmanship of the Council over to new 
leadership* No nominations were made, and the matter was tabled. 

There was no official sub-committee activity during the rest of the 
year. The co-chairmen moved forward with the establishment of the Book 
Trading Post , which was an outgrowth of the Book Harvest. 

There is no record of any communication between project management and 
the Council leadership from January through April, 1973. Following the re- 
establishment of communication between the project and the Council in April, 
1973, the following measures were taken: (1) a newsletter summarizing events 
in the project was prepared by the new director and the co-chairmen, and it 
was mailed to the Council membership; (2) a meeting was held with the Super- 
intendent and a list of significant Council activities was developed; (3) an 
idea from the Council co-chairmen for a community-education program was devel 
oped for implementation in Fall, 1973; and (4) substantial project support fo 
Book Trading Post was delivered. 

Conclusion 

All six objectives for the Community Involvement Component are con- 
sidered together, for summative evaluation purposes. Taken together, the 
record indicates : 

. (1). A Community Council was established for the project. The group 
had a membership list but had never generated written statements concerning 
its duties or responsibilities. Furthermore, the membership fluctuated. 
Some persons attended one meeting and did not return; others came occa- 
sionally; approximately 13 persons attended regularly. 
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(2) , Broadly-based community participation in the Council did not occur • 
Members representative of all school P.T.O, 's were sought as well as members 
representing interest groups, to be found in the community in 1971-72, but 
not .in 1972-73- 

(3) . The Children's Book Harvest was a Council-developed program which 
holds promise for making a lasting contribution to the community • 

(4) . Communications between Council and project leadership appeared to 
have terminated from January through April, 1973, after which it was re- 
established. 

(5) . All Council-sponsored effort in 1972-73 was directed toward the 
Book Harvest first, and the Book Trading Post , later. 

As originally conceptualized, the Community Advisory Council was to have 
formed a communications link, assuring the representation of the community's 
interests in the operation bf the project. The spirit behind the objectives 
was in this direction. This congruence between project operation and the 
interests of the community cannot be said to have occurred, due primarily to 
the lack of representative membership on the Council, and the consequent lack 
of input from a variety of resource persons in the community. 

The objectives are considered to have been met thus far, to the most 
limited extent. The success claimed for the Community Involvement Component 
thus far rests with the development of special programs: the Book Harvest 
and the Trading Post . 

It still remains a task for the coming year: (1) to re-organize a 
Community Advisory Council, composed of persons representative of community 
interests and (2) to develop and implement a program of significant community 
involvement in the ongoing operation of the project . 
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PROJECT OBJECTIVES SUMMARY SHEET 
Component: [F] [PD] [IS] [CI] [Coin. Inv.] [OV] 



Statement of Objectiv/2: 

II. A. 2. a. (1). Clear and open lines of connnunlcatlon among project staff will 
be established and maintained. 
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Cri teri on 


Data 


Collection 

a) . Place 

b) By Whom 

c) How 

d) When 


Analysis 


uists of meetings 
and agenda 


On-site obser- 
vation 


Not Applicable 


Narrative 
description 


Status of Objective: 

Met Not 
Fully Met Partially Not Met Measured 


5 4^2 1 


0 
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Presentation of Findings 

Dnrli^)'. ilif r.iimmcr, 1^)72, I'rofesHloaal Growth program for the [project 

was modified substantially. Similarly, the model for delivering programs in 
the home-base schools was revised, as well. The changes were consistent with 
recommendations made in the End of Year Evaluation Report (July, 1972) . 

These changes were not communicated to the project staff until school 
resumed in the Fall, 1972. Staff, however, did implement the changes, bring- 
ing about a •successful series of workshops in the Fall. Staff worked inten- 
sively in the Reading Center during September, planning jointly the Fall work- 
shops. In October and November, 1972, staff joined forces as system-wide teams 
to (1) deliver workshop sessions each week and to (2) deliver follow-up imple- 
mentation each day in the classrooms of teachers attending the workshops* There 
was a great deal of inter-communication among staff during this period. 

Following the Fall workshops, staff met less frequently, as a total group. 
There were few meetings of the entire staff to compare notes, share views, or 
communicate to the entire group. 

Conclusion 

No criterion, in terms of 'i4umbers of meetings for the purpose of communi- 
cation, was set for this objective. As the program operated, there was much 
Information sharing in the Fall. In the Spring, 1973 semester, important 
information, of interest to the whole staff, was given through memos, or at 
one 6r two mee Ings held during the year, primarily for other purposes (such 
as completion of evaluation instruments) . 

All matters considered, the objective is adjudged to hr.ve been met 
partially. . » 
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I'KO.II C! OIIJI CI I VI S MIMMAKY Stim 
Component: [F] [PD] [IS] [CI] {Xf [Com. Inv.] [OV] 



Statement of Objective: 

lI.A.2,a. (2) Feedbn-k from .'Istrtct staff to project staff will be developed 
and encouraged. 



Criterion 


Data 
* 


Collection 

a) Place 

b) By Whom 

c) How 

d) When 


Analysis 


On-site visits 
to every school 
by project 
director 


Receipt of com- 
ments, suggestions 
critiques, etc. 
recorded by proj*- 
ect director 


a) Reading Center 
► b) Project director 

c) Direct contact 

d) Throughout the 
school year 


Narrative 
description 



status of Objective: 



Met 

Fully 



Met Partially 



Not Met 



Not 
Measured 



Presentation of Findings 

I'orm/il r<>i'(l-h^)ck nxM^t hif',H w(M"n hcUl ttjree tfmc^« during the year at regu- 
larly scheduled meetings of the elemen;:ary principals. In September, 1972, 
the Fall workshop-delivery system was described. In November, 1972, a feed- 
back session on the Fall workshops was held. In April, 1973, the Wisconsin 
Design for Reading Skill Development was described. 

The September meeting represented the first information the building admin- 
istrators received concerning the program modifications made during the summer* 
Feed-back from principals was one of the factors in the decision not to involve 
the total staff in the development of a Spring workshop series, according to 
the director's statement in the Management Loj ;. 

The April meeting with elementary principals was described previously. 
It appeared that the group had not been informed of the deliberations of Com- 
mittee L, or with the field test of the WDRSD in two schools. 

The director reported in his log a meeting with the two junior-high school 
principals, which resulted in the development of a workshop in one junior high, 
"Reading in the Content Areas." This workshop was attended by nine teachers. 

The director made on-site visits to evCwy school during the year. How- 
ever j instances of feed-back by teachers and principals was not recorded i nor 
was the disposition of any suggestions receivad recorded. 

In the absence of any written or verbal information concerni^ng the receipt 
of feed-back and the disposition made of it from building site-visits, evalu- 
ation of this objective consists of data from the three principals' meetings. 

Conclusion 

On the basis above, the objective is considered to have been met par- 
tially, to a limited extent. 



PROJECT OBJECTIVES SUMMARY SHEET 
Component: [F] [PD] [IS] [CI] DXI [Com. Inv.] [OV] 



Statement of Objective: 

II. A. 2. a. (3). Communication between the project and the central office staff 
of the school system will be established. 



Criterion 


Data 


Collection 

a) Place 

b) By Whom 

c) How 

d) When 


Analysis 


At least four 
meetings for 
coirmunication 
during the year 


Meeting logs 
maintained by 
director 


a) Reading Center 

b) Evaluator 

c) Transmittal by 
director 

d) Ab meetings occur 


Narrative 
description 



status of Objective; 



Met 
Fully 



Mat Partially 



4 


3 


2 


1 



Not Met 



Not 
Measured 
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Presentation of Findings 

The raeetirig logs of the director record no meetings held with the central 
office to discuss the project and its pro^gress* Several meetings were held 
with the Assistant Superintendent for Curriculum and Instruction, pursuant to 
the district system foi5 administrator evaluation. 

An example of the absence of communication with central office personnel 
is to be found in the development of the project Fall workshop series* Devel- 
oped by the school system was a systematic procedure for school personnel pro- 
fessional growth. In this system, workshop planners submit a proposal for the 
workshop to the District Professional Growth Committee. Two types of profes- 
sional growth credit may be assigned to the workshop, according to an established 
formula. The workshop is then listed in, a catalogue published by the School for 
Continuing Education. ^ 

In the case of the three reading project workshops, their development was 
uncoordinated with the rest of the workshop offerings for the district. The 
proposals for securing professional growth credit were prepared after the ini- 
tial catalogue was published. Publicity on the reading workshops was released 
separate from that of the other ^C'orkshop offerings. 

Conclusion 

The objective was not met. 
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PROJECT OBJECTIVES SU. Vm SHEET 
Component: [F] [PD] [IS] [CI] ^s<J [Com, Inv.] [OV] 



Statement of Objective: 

U.A.2.a. (4). Project staff will engage in communication dissemination activi- 
ties intended to achieve community interest and support. 



Criterion 


Data 


Collection 

a) Palace 

b) By Whom 

c) How 

d) When 


Analysis 


Presentation of 


Record of com- 


a) Reading Center 


Narrative 


information in 


munity contacts 


b) Evaluator 


description 


re: project at 




c) Transmittal 




at least 20 




by program staff 




community meet- 




d) As presentatiotia 




ings 




are made 










1 1 



status of Objective: 



Met . 
Fully 



Met Partially 



Not Met 



4 


3 


2 


1 



Not 
Measured 
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Presentation of Findings 

This objective relates to the production of a descriptive brochure and a 
slide-tape media show regarding the project. It was the intehtion of the proj- 
ect management and the Community Advisory Council leadership that the media 
presentation and the brochure be disseminated at meetings throughout the 
community. 

As reported previously, the media presentation was shown before the public 
on only three occasions. 

• . Conclusion 

The objective was not met. 
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PROJECT OBJECTIVES SUMMARY SHEET 
Component: [F] [PD] [IS] [CI] ]][><r [Com, Inv.] [OV] 



Statement of Objective: 

II. A. 2. a. (6). Details of the major workshops developed by the project staff 
and the program delivery system will be communicated to classroom teachers, 
building principals, and central office administrators. 



Criterion 

: 


Data 

• 


Collection 

a) Place 

b) By whom 

c) How 

d) When 


Analysis . 


Meetings with 
teachers in 
all schools; 
pamphlets; 
meetings with 
principals, 
central admns. 


Documentary 
records 


Not Applicable 


Narrative summary 



Met 
Fully 



Status of Objective: 
Met Partially Not Met 



1 



Not 
Measured 



□ 
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Presentation of Findings 

l)urinj\ tlu' fnll, 107? sonu'sLiM , Llie bronc! outlines for the major workshops 
were presented to princit-als at one of their regularly scheduled principals' 
meetings and to classroom teachers in the various schools. As the plans for 
the workshops and the system for delivering them to teachers throughout the 
schools were made firm, the details were communicated to teachers. 

The fact that 135 classroom teachers enrolled in and completed the work- 
shops offered through the reading project despite the fact that they were not 
listed in the Professional Growth Catalogue is indicative of the quality of the 
communication about then. 

Plans for the Spring workshops we;re specified sufficiently In advance to 
permit their listing in the District catalogue* However, as the direi^tor in- 
dicated in his log, the plans were modified. The modifications were communicated 
to teachers. 

Furthermore, a workshop on the WDESD was held for district staff in June, 
1973., and details were communicated through District channels. The enrollv^ent 
for this workshop was 26. ^ ^H*^ 

Conclusion 

The objective is considered to have been met partially. 
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C« Conclusions and Recommendations* 

The purpose for tliis section Is to present conclusions drawn from the eval- 
uative findings and to propose recommendations for future program Improvement* 

Conclusions 

Professional Development • 

The professional growth of program staff and their development as effective 
reading consultants Is the cornerstone for the attainment of program objectives. 
The trends described by the evaluative data are encouraging. 

The program staff training model shifted from the first year's reliance 
upon a program provided by a single trainer-consultant (supplemented by train- 
Ing from the project director) to^ a model wherein staff shared knowledge with 
one another and grew professionally through personal Investigation and study 
related to delivery of workshops, dlstrlct-wic^e. Short-term consultant train- 
ing programs were delivered on an as-and-when-needed basis. 

Furthermore, second-year emphasis in the formal training sessions seemed 
to center around (1) basic knowledge regarding the reading process and (2) the 
variety of skills needed by reading consultants. This appeared to contrast 
with the first year's training program which appeared to emphasize intensive 
analysis of standardized tests and diagnostic Instruments, as well as applying 
readability formulas and the diagnosis of visual and hearing problems. 

In short, staff training in the first year appeared to emphasize the 
clinical diagnosis aspect of the reading teachers' role, and formal testing 
procedures . The second year emphasis seemed to accentuate the consultant 
aspect of the staff's role: program development, delivering training in 
Instructional models and strategies, and informal "problem solving." 
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This change In emphasis appeared to reduce to zero two observed concomi- 
tants of the first year's training? proj^ram: (1) expressed confusion over the 
role definition of project reading teacher and (2) perceived incongruity 
between training given and within-schools job requirements. 

The data revealed that there was a substantial increase in the number of 
classroom teachers who received training through the project. Furthermore, 
program staff provided direct training experiences to more teachers than they 
had in the first year of the project. There was an observable amount of carry- 
over into the teaching practice of teachers who had attended the Fall workshop 
series. 

Instructional System Design . 

The adoption of the already-developed components of the WDRSD for imple- 
mentation in the schools solved simultaneously those programmatic problems 
related to the conception and the feasibility of this component. Also, this 
action has implications for the professional development component activities. 

Since program staff do not have to "re-invent the wheel" by designing a 
reading system (which has been undergoing development at the R 4 D Center of 
a large university for the past several years), a number of objectives can be 
eliminated, the accomplishment of which would have taken an immense amount of 

/ 

staff effort away from consultant work with teachers, in the schools. This 
effort can be directed to implementing an already well-developed system into 
the schools. The likelihood of the project effecting significant changes in 
the schools has thereby been increased substantially. 
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Cltisaroom Iroplemen ta tl on ■ 

l).'it;i reported prevlotisly suggested that classroom teachers were exhibiting, 
greater skill in interpreting the results from diagnostic measures and increased 
ability to design appropriate programs than was the case toward the end of the 
first year of the ptoject. Furthermore, teachers who had attended the Fall work- 
shops seemed to adopt new/'praG^ie^s^^ajjd to continue workshop-related activities 
in the classroom over a period of time. There appeared to be a less impressive 
amount of adoption and perseverance with respect to the activities from the 
workshop, Classroom Diagnosis . The Spache Scales, in particular, appeared 
not to have been adopted readily by classroom teachers. 

Community Involvement . 

While a significant achievement can be claimed in holding the Book Harvest 
and developing the Trading Post , and a substantial contribution was made, this 
activity did not place the Coiranunity Council membership in direct, ongoing 
contact with the daily activity of project staff, and it did not provide com- 
munity Input into directions taken in the project. Furthermore, activities 
related to these important special projects were conducted by a number of resi- 
dents who were avowedly not Council members. ^ 

Communication between the project and Council leadership faltered after 
the impressive beginning made in the Fall. It has only begun to be re-^ 
established. 



Communication/Dissemination. 

Communications activities in the project appeared intermittent and unco- 
ordinated. The flow of information was primarily informal. 
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District central office administrators appeared not to have received Infor- 
mation nhout tho projort planfl <ir ill n^ctinnn In mlvnnco of tlr<*lr nniioiinc<»mont « 
In a most slgnli leant area, the adoption of tlie WORSD as tlie Instructional system 
for the project, district administrators appeared to have lacked information con- 
cerning project intentions. 

No project-produced newsletters were released, nor was there publicity con- 
cerning the project in district newspapers or other media. Communication to 
I the larger educational community was not apparent, either. 

Recommendations 

Professional Development : 
I 

1. Project staff training should continue to emphasize the role of the 
project staff as reading consultants, and those skills necessary to fill this 
role should be prominent in 'next year's training. ) 

2. Information from the Diagnosis-Prescription Log indicates that further 
work is needed by staff in prescribing for students with reading difficulties, 
and that attention should be given to follow-up on the remedial measures pre- 
scribed. The completion of the Resource Files for the WDRSD should help con- 
siderably in this. 

3. Px'oject'-sponsored workshops should continue to provide for follow- 
up in-class implementation; the findings suggest that this model resulted in 

a substantial amount of carry^^over into classroom instruction provided to 

I 

students. 

4. Program staff should continue to work together in ad hoc teams on 

1 

a system-wide basis. They should work together particularly in helping to 
impiement the VTDRSD in the schools. 
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5. The preponderance of staff effort should be directed toward the 
elementary schools. Comparatively less effort should be given to the junior 
high schools. Staff activity ip the high schools should be limited to situa- 
tion"specific consultations and opportunity to attend workshop training pro- 
grams . 

Instructional System, 

1. The highest priority should be given to installing the WDRSD in every 
elementary school in the community. Needed materials, in-building training 
workshops, in-class assistance, as well as system--wide training programs should 
be delivered to the maximum extent possible. 

2. Specific objectives and accountability (in the form of mutual project- 
school responsibilities) should be established for each school served by the 
project as early as possible in the year. 

Classroom Implementation . 

1. Within each school, specific objectives should be set for: (a) class- 
room teacher application of diagnostic-prescriptive techniques; (b) classroom 
teacher application of principles of individualized reading; and (c) classroom 
teacher use of models for organizing the classroom for individual and small 
group instruction in reading, 

I 

2. Attention should be given to aspects of the reading program other 

than skills development. In particular, programs emphasizing motivation to 

I 

read and the enjoyment of reading should be cultivated. 

I 

Community Involvement . j 

1^ Broad-scale community involvement in the project should be secured. 
The Advisory Council should be revitalized, and a membership representative 
^of the various interests in the community should be secured. 
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2, A epnciric nation progrnm aliould ho developed with the AdvlHory 

^Council, Objectives should be set for at Least the following kinds of | 

activities: ' 

a. Involvement in planning for the reading program after 
Federal funding for the project terminates; 

b« Assistance with establishing priorities among needs in ^ 
the reading program; 

c. Monitoring the project in the schools; and 

d. Assistance with communication between the project and 
the community- 

3. Specific objectives, each with a measurable criterion, should 
be set for the Community Involvement Component. 

Communica t ion/ Pis s emina t ion . 

1. The specific services to be provided to each school by program staff 
should be planned realistically, and all parties to the plan should have a 
clear understanding of the conditions of mutual accountability, pertaining 

to program delivery. 

2. Channels of formal communication should be used. Newsletters for 
school personnel and for the community should be produced according to a 
schedule specifier' b^ a set of goals. 

3. Effort should be directed toward communicating through District 
newspapers. ' 

4. " Effort should be made to communicate about the project to Qhe educa- 
tional community through professional journals. 

5. Central office staff, building administrators, as well as teachers 
should receive accurate, current information on the project through specified 
informal as well as formal channels. 

6. Specific objectives, each with a measurable criterion, should be set 
for the project communication/dissemination component. 
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Part II. Independent r.ducational Accpmplishment Audit Report 



The final audit report for the budget period will be submitted 
separately, on or before August 30, 1973. 
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Part 111. Expenditure Report 



The final expenditure report for Ihe budget period will be submitted 
separately, on or before August 30, 1973. 
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